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[WiTH A SUPPLEMENT, SIXPENCE. 


THE THREATENED IRRUPTION OF THE 
BARBARIANS. 


“Ir,” says Gibbon, “a line of separation were drawn between the 
civilised and the savage climates of the globe; between the in- 
habitants of cities, who cultivated the earth, and the hunters and 
shepherds, who dwelt in tents, Attila might have aspired to the 
title of supreme and sole monarch of the barbarians.” The 
Emperor Nicholas, who is the Attila of the present era, is every 
inch as much a “monarch of the barbarians ” as his great prede- 
cessor. St. Petersburg may vie in splendour with London and 
Paris, and its rich nobility may have as much taste for diamonds 
and the Opera, and all other costly luxuries, as the West of 
Europe, and Moscow may shine with a light . reflected 
from the newer capital; but a state of barbarism, or, at best, of 
semi-civilisation, is characteristic of every other part of the im- 
mense Russian Empire. The King of the Muscovite barbarians 
resembles the famous King of the Huns in more respects than 
one. Though he does not bear so much of the Calmuc upon his 
face as the ancient hero so vividly portrayed by Gibbon, he has 
the Calmuc blood and the Calmuc mind of Attila, and evinces a 
determination to possess® himself of Constantinople, which, 
if departed spirits take any interest in the affairs of this 
world, must rejoice the shade of the grim King from 
whom Nicholas has borrowed so much of his policy. Already 
the barbarians under his command are prepared for a de- 
scent upon the South and West. The ferocious swarms 
menace not only Europe but Civilisation. To the imagination of 
the timid, they seem about to issue from their boundless steppes 
and interminable forests, like the Huns and Vandals of old, to 
destroy Liberty and the Arts, to overthrow ancient kingdoms, and 
to spread themselves like a torrent of mire and blood over the 
fairest climates of Europe. Happily for the world, it is not so 
easy at the present time for a colossal barbarian to have his own 


way, as it was in the days of Attila and Alaric. Though, by the , 
operation of a law of nature, the hardy tribes of the North make 
periodical inroads upon the South, this great result is obtained at | 
present by otherand better means than warfare, The swarms of the | 
Northern Hive emigrate beyond the seas, and do not possess them- | 
selves of the close-lying lands of their neighbours. The con~ 
dition of the world has altered. The ancient Attila had no- 
thing to resist his desperate legions but an effete and mori- | 
bund civilisation. The modern Attila, if such a man be indeed 
fated to arise, will have very different enemies to deal with. 
Even if the Turks had been the sole opponents of the Czar, he 
might have found it difficult to re-enact the part which is most to 
his mind. The fate of Xerxes, and not the successes of Attila, 
might have awaited him. A nation, goaded by his insults, and 
lashed into fury, as well as into patriotism, by his unjust. and 
pertinacious attacks, might, in the fulness of time, have found. 
means to defeat great armies, by heroic resistance, equal to that of 
Thermopyle ; might have destroyed fleets as well as armies; and 


forced the invader to return to his own dominions a wiser man | 


and a smaller Potentate than when he left them. 

It would be useless to disguise the’ fact that a struggle with 
such ‘a man must be a severe, and may be a protracted, one; but 
it would be equally useless to exaggerate the difficulties to be 
overcome. Whenever there is a giant in the way, it is wise policy 
to know his exact height and strength. Russia is a big giant, no 
doubt—especially in the imagination of those who shut their eyes 
against its actual proportion,and form vague ideas of its immensity. 
Those who calmly measure what Russia is, and of what the Czar 
is capable, need be under no great apprehension for the results of 
the pending struggle. The sanguinary drama of past ages will 
not be renewed in the nineteenth century. Russia is large upon 
the map, and, from her climate and geographical position, unassail- 
able with success by any single opponent; but before her 
barbarous hordes can play the part of the Huns and 


Vandals of the olden time, there must be no such nations 
in Europe, as Great Britain, France, Germany, Hungary, Italy, 
and Poland, to unite against her. Were these non-existent, the 


similarity of circumstances might produce a similarity of result, 


and the Calmuc King might be the lord paramount of Europe. 
But no such result is possible in our day. When Russia is quiet 
she is invulnerable. When another state attacks her wrongfully, 
Russia is as firm as a rock against the assault of an army of cater= 
pillars; but when Russia begins to move, she is as vulnerable as 
the rest of the world, and all her defects and weaknesses become 
apparent.. There is only one line of her immense frontier that is 
not inhabited by an enemy, and that is the line in close proximity 
to the North Pole. , She is there secure, both from foes from with- 
out and within. All her other frontier lines are formed of stolen 
property, and areinhabited by races who have not forgotten the spolia- 
tion of which their country. was the victim, nor the oppression which 
they endure under the alien sovereignty to which they are bound 
by force, not united by affection. - From the northernmost cape of 


‘Sweden to the southernmost point of the Crimea, the enemies of 


Russia exist, both within and without the boundary line which 
marks her dominion on the map. From the Crimea to Kam- 
schatka we know of no friend that she possesses, unless it be that 
miserable kingdom of Persia, which she has just bought for 
roubles ; and which, if fortune declared against the Czar, would, in 
despite of those roubles, desert him in his extremity, and take the 
stronger side. If once fairly committed to a war with 
the Great Powers of Europe, Russia would find. that she 
had accounts to settle with more than one warlike nation 
within, as well as on, her own boundaries, ‘The spiritual 
character of the Emperor as head of the Greek Church weuld 
avail him nothing in recalling to their allegiance the subjugated 
tribes that would then revolt against him. The ancient Mus- 
covites may see no blasphemies in the use which the Czar makes 
of the name of the Almighty, in the “Te Deums” which he 
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“ God of the Russians” approves all the doings of the Emperor 
Nicholas; but the subjugated Fins on the north, the long-suffer- 
ing but vengeance-awaiting Poles on the west, and the Ma- 
hometans of the Crimea, Bessarabia, Georgia, and Circassia, and 
other conquered provinces in the south and east, look upon such 
utterances with disgust. In preaching a religious war against 
Turkey, the Czar forgot these things, but they will assuredly be 
all remembered against him on the day that he declares war 
against Great Britain and France. 

For these and many other reasons, the anti-Russian war is not 
likely to cost so much blood and treasure as has been hastily 
anticipated. Even should Austria prove false to the alliance, the 
cause of justice and liberty will not suffer to any extent by the 
defection. The treachery of that power would but make Lombardy 
and Hungary the stronger and the readier auxiliaries. Neither is it 
to be expected that the commerce of the world will greatly suffer. 
Russia is but a small trader. The provinces of Moldavia and 
Wallachia have been ar better customers to the manufacturers of 
England and France, than the subjects of the Czar, in all their wide- 
spread territories ; and if the Russians never consumed another penny- 
worth of our productions, Great Britain would be quite as rich and 
flourishing as before. Australia and America would continue to 
give profitable employment to our looms and factories, were the 
Russian Empire sunk to the bottom of the sea; and Australia alone 
is an an infinitely richer market than any of which Russian am- 
bition or malevolence can deprive us. The war, if it come, will 
have been forced upon us, and there is no reason to be afraid of it. 
The day of the Barbarians has not yet dawned, and the Goth or 
the Calmuc that is to destroy Civilisation in Europe is yet unborn. 

So countless are the reasons why the Emperor of Russia should 
make peace rather than war, that the world might even now cal- 
culate upon his withdrawal from the false position into which he 
has thrust himself, if his actions were swayed by the ordinary 
motives of men; but the tendency of irresponsible power is to 
inflame the passions, to harden the heart, and to deaden the in- 
tellect. None but a despot could wage such a war as the Em- 
peror threatens, and despots, unfortunately, act upon pride and 
passion. But such despots inevitably pay the penalty of their 
miscalculation. When war is fairly declared, it will be no difficult 
achievement to annihilate his naval power. As a military potentate, 
he may be formidable to attack upon his own territory; but, if he 
step beyond it, the strength of Europe will be far more than a 
match for him. We would not value at many roubles the loyalty 
of the Russian people, or the fidelity of his own household, the day 
after his defeat. 


BUCHAREST. 


BucHAREsT, the capital of Wallachia, is agreeably situated in a rich 
and spacious plain, diversified by hills, on the eastern bank of the Dum- 
bovitza. Though the residence of the Prince Hospodar, and the seat of 
Government, as well as of a Greek Archbishopric, and covering a 
considerable space. measuring four miles from north to south, and three 
from east to west, it is, in appearance, little better than an overgrown 
and straggling village. The dwellings, with few exceptions, are mud 
and brick cabins, of the most barbarous construction; and the streets 
are unpaved, but many of them rudely crossed by trunks of trees. 
The Princes’ palaces, and many of the residences of the Boyards, 
or nobles, are handsome structures of stone, which contrast strangely 
with the wretched hovels by which they are surrounded. The metro- 
politan church is situated in a large square in the centre of the town; there 
are, besides, some three hundred churches built in various styles of archi 

tecture, some very uncouth, but, most of them with spires, which, being 
covered with tin, glitter in the sun. There are no less than twenty 
monasteries, or convents, which are all protected by high walls; some 
few of the churches are also protected in a similar manuer. Coffee- 
houses, billiard-rooms, and gambling-houses everywhere abound ; gaming 
being a vice to which the Wallachians are most ardently addicted. 
The population is about 60,000; and the principal business car- 
ried on is that of dealing in grain, wool, tallow, and cattle, 
which form the staple of the wealth of the province. The corn 
market is always abundantly supplied here, at prices which, if the 
navigation of the Danube were not impeded as it is by Russian in- 
terference, would materially affecs the prices in Western urope. At 
the present moment Bucharest is the head-quarters of the Russian 
invading force, the Prince Hospodar having fled, and his authority 
having been superseded by that of a Governor appointed 
by Russia. The poor Boyards have many of them been turned 
out of their houses, to make room for the invaders; and some of them 
have been exiled for want of zeal in the cause ef the enemies of their 
country, falsely assuming to be their friends and protectors. ‘low long 
uis state of things may last it is impossible to say—the inclemency of 
the season having put a stop to military movements. The last accounts, 
under date Decemb'r 30th, state—“ Everything is perfectly quiet. The 
vast quantity of snow renders operations impossible.” Our Artist's 
Sketch is taken under these circumstances. The snow-covered houses 
have a dismal but picturesque effect; and pickets Of troops still occupy 
the deserted streets. - 


Tue Caroric Sreamer.—The problem as to the success of the 
Ericsson approaches a solution. The engine is now so nearly completed 
that a trial trip will probably be made next Tuesday or Wednesday, and 
Mr. Ericsson is in the best spirits, such as confidence ef success in- 
pee We learn from one ot her principal owners that experiments 
already made show that the desired amount of pressure may be easily 
obtained, and a full reliance is entertained that the ship will attain a 
speed of at least nine miles an hour, which will be a rate entirely 
satisfactory —New York Journal of Commerce. 


Tue Granp Nationa, Curing Marcu.—The preparations 
for this event are now, we hear, in a forward and promising state; and 
the middle of next week, weather permitting, will be the time. The 
muster promises to be considerably more numerous than on any former 
occas.on. She number of rinks in the grand match is 166, and in the 
vice-president’s match, 27; in all, 193 rinks, or 1544 players! The North, 
flushed by its last year’s victory, musters stronger than the South by 27 
rinks; and itis northern players entirely that compose the vice-presi- 
dent’s match.—Scotsman of Saturday. 


Stave Moruers aNp THEIR CuILpREN.—A bill, in relation 
to the sale and division of slave mothers from their children, is now be- 
fore the Legislature of Georgia, which proposes to enact that the children 
notexceecing five years of age of any woman slave, and such woman slaye 
shall not be separately sold, or exposed to sale under execution or other 
legal process, but shall be placed together, in one of the parts into which 
the estate to which they belong is to be divided, unless such division 
carnot in anywise be effected without such ation. Another section 
enacts, that by consent of the ordinary, slaves living in a different county 
from a deceased owner may be sold in the county in which they reside, 
upon application being made for such purpose. 


Merrorotiran Winter Pourrry Sxow.—His Royal High- 


ness Prince Albert has entered several specimens, and will be an exten- 
sive contributor at the ensuing Great Metropolitan Winter Poul- 


try Show, appointed to take place at the Baker-street Bazaar, 
on the 10th, llth, 12th, and 13th instant. Amongst the other 
contributors are Lord Robert Grosvenor, # 


: Berwi 
Lord North, Lieut.-Colone! Goulburn, L Gilbert East. Hon. Mrs. 
eS o igre era bei te Re ehh hi be a pra 
eve » cons 0} 00 pens alte, en . 
together w ih rabbits and extra poh i amiotiny Fo tlle whole te “1800 
iz some of the finest specimens of rare and beautiful birds. 
€ be the show that the entire area usually appropriated to 
the Smithfield Cattle Show will be occupied by the specimens. 
>; Eu Leman Estate Fonp.—The indictment against Williams 
for a conspiracy to defraud, in connection with the Leman 
id, inthe Co f Chancery, has been removed by certiorari 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


FRANCE. 


Louis Napoleon and the Empress received, in their apartments, the 
felicitations and compliments of New-year’s-day, from the Princes 
Jerome and Napoleon, and the other members of the Imperial family, 
as well as from the officers of the Crown and the household, and the 
Ministers, Marshals, and Admirals. Their Majesties pro- 
ceeded to the Throne-room, where the diplomatic corps were presented 
by the Grand Master of the Ceremonies, and expressed their con- 
gratulations. 

The rumour runs that M. Fould is retiring,in order to make way 
for a minister whose name should be taken as indicative of more war- 
like policy than he is inclined to countenance. 

The Emperor of Russia is not without his partizansin France. He 
is represented by two Parisian journals, the Débats and Assemblée 
Nationale, both of which are under the inspiration of M. Guizot, M. 
Duchatel, and the other leaders of the old Conservative party. This 
party spares no means to frighten those who would oppose the Russian 
aggression. At one moment they endeavour to alarm France by hinting 
at the proverbial perfidy of England; at another they try to frighten 
the English, by declaring that Russia can at any time gain over France 
by giving her Belgium, There is no doubt that this party is not with- 
out a certain influence in the councils of Louis Napoleon. Even the 
ex-Ministers of Louis Philippe, who meet in council at the Princess 
Lieven’s, have an indirect influence, which they do not hesitate to use in 
the interests of the Czar. 

The Emperor of the French some time back gave directions to the 
Minister of War to prepare a report for him, giving an exact detail of 
the present situation of the French army, to be accompanied with a 
statement of the number of men that France could, if necessary, place 
without delay on a war footing. This paper, it is said, has been lately 
sent in, and the number of men which could be employed as just stated 
is set down in it at 1,250,000 men. 

The Caradoc arrived on Monday night at Marseilles. She left Con- 
stantinople on the 25tl ult.,and no doubt must bring intelligence of 
importance, since Lord: ratford de Redcliffe thought fit to de-patch 
her, for some reason, be:.: e the Porte made known its resolutions re- 
specting the propositions o. the Ambassadors. 

The Sentinelle of Toulon, of Dec. 30, says:—‘‘ Zt is reported that the 
Caton will leave to-morrow for the Levant, and that it will carry out 
the new instructions to our squadron and Ambassador. 

The Siécle has published a telegraphic despatch, stating that Prussia 
and Austria have withdrawn from the Conference of Vienna, in conse- 
quence of the order for the fleets to enter the Black Sea. This statement 
requires confirmation. 

At a dinner given last week, at Paris, by Prince Louis Napoleon to a 
party of friends, the host, iu answer to some doubts expressed by one of 
his guests, declared that there was not the slightest doubt as to the gra- 
vity of the situation, and that within ten days news would be made 
| public which wouid open the eyes of all. 

According to the commercial reports, the state of trade in Paris and 
in the departments is as bad as might be expeeted in presence of a 
threatened war. Orders have been withdrawn and purchases suspended, 
especially for Russian account. On the other hand, it is expected that 
the corn markets must soon turn, as it is now said that the whole 
amount of the harvest deficiency has been made good, or very nearly so, 
| by importations from other countries. 

The wound received by the Marquis de Turgot, in his duel with Mr. 
Soulé, the American Minister at Madrid, is now said to cause great 
anxiety to the friends of the Marquis. Serious symptoms have shown 
themselves in the leg, and threaten the knee joint, and a telegraphic 
message has been received at Paris, requesting the attendance of 
French surgeons. 


TURKEY. 
The following is an official report of the threatened insurrection of 
the Softies at Constantinople, on the 21st ult. :— 


PeRA, Dec. 22.—The General Assembly having authorised the Minister 
to negotiate, the students of the mosques, excited by some Ulemas, met 
yesterday to petition against that reso.ution. Disturbances were at one 
moment feared, but the measures taken by the Cabinet assembled in the 
Palace prevented any disorder. From three to four hundred students 
have been arrested. Ever, thing is tranquil. A prociamatio) just irsued 
makes known the true object of the deliberation of the General Assembly, 
and announces that measures will be taken against the perturbators, if 
necessary. 


The proclamation alluded to, as explaining the real object of the 
Grand Council in granting its authority to the Government to enter 
into negotiations is considered to imply nothing more—particularly after 
the Protocol, the collective Note, and the instructions given to the Am- 
bassadors—than the permission to send to the conference an Envoy, 
charged with explaining the last conditions on which the Sultan will 
treat. Those conditions, so far as we know them from public and 
official sources, are the immediate evacuation of the Principalities, the 
revision of all the outstanding treaties between Russia and the Porte, 
and the withdrawal of the extraordinary pretensions contained in the 
Notes of Prince Menschikoff and the Circulars of M. de Nesselrode. It 
is certain that Turkey would have little cause of apprehension if the 
Great Powers guarantee these conditions, The al] but avowed French 
organ of Russia, the Assemblée Nationale, seems to agree in the general 
opinion that there is but little chance of the Emperor Nicholas consent- 


| ing to treat on such terms. 


A telegraphic despatch from Constantinople, dated September 26, 
states that the Council of Ministers had on that day notified to the four 
Ambassadors that it had adopted, very nearly, the propositions sug- 
gested at Constantinople by the representatives of the Four Powers. 
The Council of Ministers had not yet drawn up its statement in due 
form, but it was to do so, and to transmit copies to the four Ambassadors 
on the 29th of December. 

Some further particulars have been received respecting the capture of 
a Russian war-schooner at the entrance of the Bosphorus, on the night 
of the 14th ult. It appears that Mustafa Bey, the commander of the 
fort of Anadoli-Kavak (in the Bosphorus), where the Captain and crew 
are now prisoners, on seeing the schooner, put out in a boat, and pulled 
for her. He called to them to surrender, which they were obliged to do 
immediately, as the batteries of the forts were turned towards them. 
The schooner’s name is Aloupka; she carries six guns, has a Captain, 
one sergeant, five corporals, and fourteen seamen; there was also an 
engineer officer on board. The Aloupka has been drawn under the 
batteries of fort Anadoli-Kavak, and the Turkish flag hoisted in her. 
Before surrendering the Russians threw a great many things into the 
water, which are supposed to have been combustible matters. Hence 
the belief that they had come to burn the English and French fleets. 

It is not improbable that the northern shores and ports of the Kuxine 
are blocked up with ice. In severe seasons the Gulf of Odessa has been 
frozen over for two months at a time, and the navigation of that port is 
interrupted on an average thirty-nine days in the year, especially in the 
month of January. The north-we:t angle of the Black Sea, between 
the mouths of the Dnieper and Dniester, is the coldest and most exposed 
part of it, and Cherson, Nicclaieff, Odessa, and Oczakow are probably 
unapproachable by water. Sebastopol is scarcely more accessible to 
winter operations, and the best naval authorities express doubts of the 
possibility of maintaining any close blockade of the coast of the Crimea 
and Cherson at this time of year. . 

A letter from Malta, of the 28th ult., states that the merehants who 
had contracted to supply the British fleet with coal in the Black Sea, 
nore “ag ved notice to prepare depots of coal at Sinope, Varna, and Tre- 

jizond. 

Two firmans have been sent to Servia: one guaranteed all the Servian 
privileges; the other declared all the Turco-Russian treaties null and 
void, but that Servia might demand the protection of all the Powers. 

In Madara, a large village—which is a sanctuary (recognised by law) 
for married Turkish women who have fled from their husbands, and 
girls from their parents—4000 regular troops and 2000 redifs are quar- 
tered. During the campaign the women of Madara have supplied the 
army with 10,000 shirts, bandages, and lint; and, as a reward for their 


humane and patriotic exertions, the Sultan has ordered silk éresses and. 


a letter of commendation to be sent to them. 


WAR ON THE DANUBE. 

Nothing whatever of importance has recently occurred along the 
whole line of the Danube, but, now that the river is completely frozen 
over, it is to be expected that we ehall not be long without news of im- 
portance. Lieutenant-General Liiders, who is continually on the move 
between Galatz and Reni,is at the head of about 32,000 men. The 
available strength of the Ruysians in the two Principalities, and in that 
part of Bessarabia lying between Keni and the island of atal, is 


to | estimated at 105,000 men. It is thought highly pro! if the 
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sings for his shameful victories, or in his bold assertions that the FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. Pi the Russians will undertake the following combined move- 


ments :—General Liiders will try to force the passage of the mver at or 
near Matschin, Prince Gortschakoff will attack Rustchuk, and General 
Aurep will endeavour to dislodge the Turks from Kalafat.. The centre 
of the Russian army, which may be about 45,000 strong, with its head- 
quarters at Bucharest, is under the immediate command of Prince 
Gortschakoff, who has a very large staff of general officers. General 
Aurep, who commands the right wing, which may consist of some 
28,000 men, is now at Krajova, The two generals of division under him 
are Dannenberg and Fischback. 

It is probable that something more is going on in Bessarabia than we 
are aware of, as the Galatz correspondent of the Oest. Deutsche Post 
speaks of troops arriving there on the 17th ult., and returning on the 
following day in forced marches (to Bessarabia). A streng detachment 
soon followed, with fifteen guns. It is rumoured that the Turks, who 
are in force near Isaktchi, think of crossing into Bessarabia, On the 
14th the English Consul left Galatz for the Sulina mouth. According 
to advices of the 19th from Old Orsova, the fortifications of the Turks at 
Kalafat are perfect in their way. Mines have been made in all direc- 
tions. ‘“ The measures of the Russians are such, as it must be supposed 
that they have regularly entered into possession of the Principalities. 
It is said that orders have been issued to raise 30,000 or 40,000 men.” 

The last accounts from the seat of war state that the Russian steamer 
Pruth had been sailing up and down the Danube, firing red-hot balls at 
the Turkish villages, two of which were burned. 


THE WAR IN ASIA. 


The Ottoman Government, in deference to the wishes of the Ambas- 
sadors, and in the desire not needlessly to stimulate the prevalent war- 
like excitement, has forborne to publish the bulletins received from Kars 
and Erzeroum, as it did the narrative of Sinope. The substance of the 
reports to the Seraskier, however, has transpired through other channels, 
and is far from supporting the lofty language employed in the reports of 
Gen. Andronikoff. It is not true, as the Russians assert, that the Turks 
lost twenty of their guns, nor yet that their camp equipage and 
material of war fell into the hands of the enemy. Instead 
of pursuing a routed and flying army, the Russians had to 
fight for all the ground they gained, which was about six miles. Abdi 
Pacha’s army was not disorganised, but is preparing again to take 
the field, this time under a more experienced and energetic officer, and 
with a large infusion of regular troops. {fhe news of Sinope is said to 
have thoroughly aroused the Turks, who are beginning to feel that, if 
such things can happen by sea and near the fleets, they have nothing te 
trust but God and their own swords. The Sultan and his Ministers have 
been much pressed to raise the standard of the Prophet, and give to the 
war with Russia the character of a religious strife, but they have stead- 
fastly refused. ? 

The entry of the combined fleets into the Black Sea, which has been so 
many times announced in # quasi-official manner, is thus noticed by the 
Siécle:—‘* We have reason to believe that, while allowing the diploma- 
tists to confer together on their unfortunate projects of pacification, the 
Cabinets of Paris and London have concerted measures which, whatever 
names may be given them, are really measures of war. The order for 
the entry of the fleets into the Black Sea, which was sent off by tele- 
graph oa the 13th ult., required to be developed inits object. That was 
done by the despatches sent off on the 2ist: and those which will be 
carried out by the packet about to leave Marseilles, leave no room for 
doubt in the interpretation of them. They state what must be done, and 
how it must be done, leaving the admira!s, of course, free in the adoption 
of the technical means.” 

The Journal de St. Petersbourg of the 22nd has a supplement, contain- 
ing a very long report from General Andronikoff of the battle of Akal- 
Tsiche, but it contains no new fact, and its length is merely caused by a 
number of inconsiderable incidents of that battle. The same journal 
publishes another bulletin of a trifling engagement which is said to 
have taken place on the 25th ult., near Mrivai, on the eve of the battle 
of Akal-Teiche, and in which, according to the bulletin, the loss on the 
part of the Russians was insignificant, being limited to eight wounded. 
The Turks, on the contrary, are said to have lost 200 in killed and 
wounded, and 20 prisoners. 

A letier from fiflis states that Prince Woronzow had received 
despatches from St. Petersburg, announcing the sending of a reinforce- 
ment of artillery which he had demanded, and which will place at his 
disposal 80 pieves of artillery. They also announce that two fresh 
divisions of infantry will be added to the force now under his command. 
These ciespatches, which reached him before the affair of Sinope, order 
him to continue energetically the war in that part of Asia. 


RUSSIA. 
The German journals notice the passage of Count de Reiset on his 
way to St. Petersburg with the official announcement that the Black 


Sea ia to be entered by the combined ileets. The severity of the season 
will prevent that nobleman from arriving in the Kussias capital before 
the 8th or 9th, so that the reply of Russia to the announcement cannot 
well be known, even by telegraph, before the 16th or 17th. M.de 
Brunnow, at London, and M. de Kisseleff, at Paris. have aiready re- 
ceived their instructions, it is reported at Vicuna, as to their conduct in 
case the un ied fleets are toenter the Black Sea. As soon as (hat event 
is officially ‘eclared, both, it is said, are to take their departure. 

The New Prussian Gazette of the 29th ult. confirms tie avcount already 
given of the Emperor of Russia having ordered (ha ali the forces in bis 
empire shall be placed on a war footing. This measure, says the New 
Prussian Gazette, will bring up the nomina! strengt’ of the Russian 
army to 2,226,000 men, with 1000 pieces of artillery. The latter state- 
ment is evidently an exaggeration 

the Independance Belge says that, “improbable as it may at first 
sight appear,” the Governments of France and Englaud heave addressed 
to that of Russia, if not an ultimatum, at least a note, preseing tor the 
expression of its resolution relative to the propovitions framed et Vienna, 
The Brussels journal abandons on this occasion iis long-che:ished 
optimism, and confesses the conviction, which appears to ve that of 
all the world, that the Sultan may accept the Vienna project, but the 
Czar never. 

The Augsburg Gazette, under the head of “ Last news froin the theatre 
of war,” states that the amount of the Turkish force on ie banks of the 
Danube, is 123,000, without includiag the reserve at Shumia: and the 
force of the Russians on the Danube, including the reserve, only 
110,000 ; but that the Russians are preparing to ussume the sdeisive. 
General Liiders, it is said, is to force the passage of the Danube at 
Matchin. Prince Gortschakoff is to besiege Rustjoucs, and General 
Aurep is to attack Kalafat. 

A letter from Kalisoh, dated December 22, says that there is no indi- 
cation of the army in Poland having received orders to warch forward 
towards the theatre of war. 

In Paris, as well as in St. Petersburgh, the Austrian and Prussian 
Ambassadors attended at a ‘* Te Deum” performed there to celebrate the 
great and glorious victories gained by the Russian arms over furkey at 
Sinope and other places, 


RUSSIAN INTRIGUE, 


The Gazette de Spener contains a letter dated Warsaw, 14th December 
which describes Ruseia as making gigantic preparations, under the pre- 
text of chastising the Khan of Khiva, but in reality with a higher aim. 
“For fifteen years,” it remarks, ‘Russia has been occupied in organ- 
ising the Mongols and the Kirghese; she has furnished them with aris, 
money, aud officers, and has had them instructed in the use of arms and 
the art of war. At any moment, at a signal from the Czar, 200,000 
horse from among the hordes of the Kirghese, encamped between the 
Caspian Sea and Mount Altai, cou'd enter upon a campaign, if Russia 
should induce Persia and Cabul to declare war against England, to 
unite their forces with hers, and with those ofthe Mongols; at the same 
time, offering the hand to the independent Powers of India on the other 
side of the Ganges. In such a war with England, who can tell what 
would become of Hindostan, or what modifications the English rule 
in India might undergo? e epoch of Zingis Khan might revurn, and 
Asia pass once more under Mongolian sway. England has reason to 
dread the attempts of Russia; for, if the deserts and mountains which 
divide the Russian empire from Asia be, impenetrable by European 
armies, they are not so by hordes inured to the fatigues of war. The 
day is not perhaps distant when Russia and Enylend, the two most 
powerful empires of the world, may be eng. ed in hostilities, and war 
break out upon every point of their enormous possessions. Kngland is 
better informed than any other power of the projects and preparations 
of Russia; and the aid which she affords the Turkish army in the. 
trans-Caucasian provinces has no other object but to raise against the 
Russian empire the Tartar hordes of the Caucasus and the Caspian, and, 
by paralysing the Russian influence over the Mongols, the Persians, and 
the Kirghese, to render abortive the projects against the Indian pos- 

ions of Great Britain.” i 

It is stated in the Indian newspapers that the Shah of Persia has 


marched from Teheran with 30,000 men, 1000 pieces of cannon, and 


ee 
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3000 camels loaded with 
passing Tabreez; that the 
and that the Russian army, 


ammunition, and that they were last seen 
Shah had sent an envoy to Dost Mahomed ; 
having pesniae rn ats, ae serving 
hiva. On the other hand, it is state; at iomed, who 

arte to be no friend to Russia, has sent two Ambassadors to the 
Shah of Persia, in the persons of Mirdat Khan and Cohendehil Khan, to 
demand thatthe 16,000 men, the Persian garrison at Herat, be withdrawn; 
and that the Sheik Heidar, Governor of Herat, and son of the Persian 
Sheik of Reschet, be dismissed, and the Government given back to 
Hus-ein, son of the late Viceroy of Herat, Yar Mahomed, who died 

8 Ago. 
eS oe, uftonbladet announces, on authority, that the Secret 
Committee of the Swedish Diet has: decided’on strict neutrality in case 
of war. A treaty has been concluded with Denmark for a common 
course of operations by sea. It is difficult to say what this decision 
really indicates; but there is too much reason to fear that Russia has 
more influence both at Copenhagen and Stockholm, than is good for 
Europe. 

m Athens (16th Dec.) states that Ismail Pacha has for- 
hidden the pieetie into Soyeie of the Athens Sitcle, on account of its 
haying published an article exciting the Greeks to revolt against the 
Sultan, and to co operate in the destruction of the Ottoman Empire. 


ITALY. 


The Cabinets of the North are greatly alarmed about the anti- 
Russian feeling gradually displaying itself inthe Austrian army. It is 
asserted that whole corps would go over io the enemy, if placed in the 
vicinity of an army opposed to Russian aggression. In the Roman 
States it is found necessary to coucentrate the Austrian forces, and 
change some of the regiments. This is creating much fear at the Vati- 
can, as the places thus abandoned must be occupied by French troops, 
which the Government of the Pope by no means desires, as the spread 
of Frenchmen over the Papal States is looked upon as anevil. From 
the frontiers of Piedmont to Sicily the police are hard at work daily 
imprisoning suspected persons. In Rome nearly a hundred have been 
shut up within the last three weeks ; in Naples arrests are taking place 
daily in the army as well as amongst the townspeople, Travelling, for 
an Italian, is almost impossible in Southern Italy. 

The somewhat novel ceremony of consecrating an English abbot was 
performed at Rome, on the 2lst ult., by Cardinal Wiseman, at the 
church of tt. Gregory. Dr. Burder, the abbot elect, abandoned the 
Church of England about eight years ago, and entered the new Trappist 
monastery of St. Bernard, in Leicestershire, where he rendered himself so 
acceptable to his brethren, that at the end of three years they elected 
him their superior. The provincial. general of the order, however, would 
not ratify the election, on account of the short time the Doctor had 
served in the monkish ranks, and he was therefore obliged to content 
himself for four years more with the secondary dignity of Prior. On 
the day named, Cardinal Wiseman installed him in his full rank, and 
Dr.Burder, as Abbot of St. Bernard’s, with shaven crown and Carmelite 
gown, paraded up and down the church between two Italian Bishops, all 
with their crosiers before them, whilst a full choir thundered out an im- 
pressive * Te Doum.” Another English Trappist monk took part in the 
ceremony, acting as the Cardinal’s deacon, his powerful frame and 
thoroughly Anglo-Saxon features, in combination with the moskish 
garb, reminding English spectators irresistibly of the Friar Tuck class 
of anchorites who figure in our early ballads and traditions. 


PIEDMONT. 


In its sitting of the 28th ult., the Piedmontese Senate voted the 
answer to the speech from the Throne without a dissentient voice, and 
without a discussion. It is but an echo of the speech, interspersed with 
warm expressions of loyalty and confidence in the King’s Government. 
The answer, unanimously yoted by the Chamber of Deputies on the same 
day, is in a similar strain, The latter aftewards passed the bill for 
authorising the provisional execution of the budget of 1854, by a ma- 
jority of 86 to 13. 

UNITED STATES. 


By the steamer Niagara, which left Boston on the 20th ult., and Ha- 
lifax on the 23rd, we have intelligence from New York to the 22nd. 
The latest advices from Washington state that the Naval Committee of 
the Senate had reported favourably on the proposition for the immediate 
construction of six steam-frigates. An exciting debate on slavery had 
taken place in the House of Representatives. The subject was intro- 
duced by Gerrit Smith, the abolitionist representative for New York, 
while the House was considering a resolution voting a sword and thanks 
to Captain Ingraham, for his conduct at Smyrna in the Costa affair. 

A complimentary dinner had been given at New York to John 
Mitchel, at which he spoke strongly against the American Secretary of 
State, for having warned all “seditious propagandists ” that the Govern- 
meut will not protect them “if they engage in fraudulent machinations 
for disturbing the tranquillity of other nations.” The “ Exile of Erin” 
thinks that such a warning shows the cloven hoof 3 that it indicates too 
much sympathy with those whom he styles the “sceptred conspirators 
of Europe” than is befitting in an American Minister. The dinner 
party was a large one; but it appears to have been attended principally 
by Irish residents in New York. 

The United States Government had cespatched an officer to the 
Pacific to take measures to capture the Sonora invaders. The latest 
biege from New Orleans deny positively that any Cuban expedition is 

ing out. 

There had been a dreadful riot among the workmen on the Illinois 
Central Railroad, near Lasalle. An altercation occurred about wages 
between a contractor named Story and a party of Irishmen, which was 
terminated by shooting one of the disaffected. Mr. Story was afterwards 
captured and brutally murdered, and his wife was fired at, but escaped. 
The foreman of the deceased has since shot nine of the labourers, and 


the sheriff has killed two more, and eaptured thirty. The ringleader of 


the rioters escaped. 
The river steamer Taylor had exploded her boilers, by 
which three persons were killed and ten severely scalded. A still more 


fatal steamer explosion had occurred at Charlestown. ‘he victims in 
this latter case amounted to thirteen. 

From St. Domingo we learn that a difficulty had sprung up between 
that Government and France. The war steamer Julla had assumed a 
threatening attitude, and a demand had been made to Santa Anna to 
dismiss his Cabinet and appoint another more favourable to France. 
Great excitement, in consequence, prevailed in St. Domingo city. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

By the Bosphorus, which arrived at Plymouth, on Monday, we have 
news from the Cape'to Nov. 21, at which time all was peaceable and 
progressive. The only thing of an adverse nature was a fatal disease 
among horned cattle, said to have been imported from Holland. In 
Cape Town, Port Dlizabeth, Graham’s Town, and several other places, a 
general spirit of co-operation in favour of universal education had mani- 
fested itself, and was expected to lead to a vast extension of the eduea- 
tional institutions of the colony. General Sir G. Cathcart continues to 
speak hopefully of the future state of the border. The new arrangements 
and general administration of affairs in Kaffirland seem to be peaceably 
aequiesced in by the Kaffirs. Some uneasiness, however, is naturally felt 
by the colonists at the early withdrawal of the troops, after so fierce 
and protracted a struggle with a daring race like the Kaffirs. In the 
Orange River sovereignty, Sir G. Clerk proceeds steadily in maturing 
arrangements for the withdrawal of British authority from the north 
side of the river. Numerous petitions and remonstrances against this 
line of policy have been signed and forwarded to her Majesty. It is 
also proposed to despatch two delegates to England to represent the 
wishes and opinions of the inhabitants on this subject. A proclamation 
has been issued by the Governor, announcing that the lists of persons 
qualified to vote in the several electoral divisions being completed, it is 
fitting to proceed with the elections of the members of the Legislative 
Council. His Excellency therefore proceeds to appoint the several re- 
turning officers, and fix the polling places in the several divisions. The 
elections are to commence on the 9th January, and will have been com- 
pleted throughout the colony on the 28th. 


Tue Berwin Consrrracy.—Fresh arrests, effected at Berlin 
last week, have proved that the conspiracy of last March was more ex- 
tensive than had been supposed. Sentence on the prisoners of that 
period is still deferred: one of them has been confined for nine months; 
another of them, Dr. Lindersdorff, is suffering under menial alienation. 

ProGReEss oF THE ELecrric TELEGRAPH IN Inpi1A.—In the 
simultaneous arrival at Calcutta of Dr. O’Shaughnessy and ;Mr. R. M. 
Stephenson, we have;a good augury for electric telegraphs and railways 
in India. Dr. O’Shaughnessy, who leaves Calcutta immediately for the 
north-west, will find the work far advanced already. Poles for the 
electric telegraph have sprung up as if by magic along the greater length 
of the Grand Trunk road, and we hear that very great progress has been 
made on the Bombay line, so that the end of the cold season will see at 
or on sides of Dr. O’Shaughnessy’s great triangle very nearly 
completed. 


THE DISASTER AT SINOPE. 


We have engraved upon the next page, from accredited sources, the 
scene of the destruction of the Turkish squadron, under Admiral 
Osman Pacha, at Sinope, by a squadron of the Russian fleet, under 
Vice-Admiral Nachimoff, commanding the 5th naval division, on the 
18 (30) November, 1853. 

The moment depicted by the Artist is the commencement of the attack 
made by the Russianson the Turks. We have already fully detailed the 
disaster. 

The following is a list of the Turkish squadron under Osman Pacha, 
in which, however, the number of guns differs from that in the 
Russian account :— 


Names of Ships. Guns; Men Fate of Ships. 

Nagainia (flag) ..| 60 | 600 | Fired by the enemy, blew up after action 

Navi oe «-| 52 | 500 | Blew up half an hour after action began 

Nessim on ..| 52 | 500 | Burnt the next day by enemy 

Kaid .. as ..| 50 | 500 | Burnt the next day by enemy 

Dimiat (Egyptian) | 54 | 500 | Burnt, and blew up during action _ 

Avimilah (fiag) ..| 36 | 400 | Burnt the next day, after euemy trying to 
tow her out 

Faisli Hah .. «.| 40 | 400 | Burnt the next day by enemy 

Fairi Marbout  ..| 20 | 240 | Burnt the next day 7 cnmy 

Gul Sefit . .. ..| 24 | 200 | Burnt, fouling the English brig Howard, 
and destroying her 

Nedge Jesan «»| 24 | 200 | On shore, riddled and dismasted 

E Kegli_.. ..| 4 | 100 | Burnt the next day by enemy 

Tait w. o +-| 16 | 300 

Total..  ..|432 |4440 


The opposing force of the Russians, under Admiral Nachimoff, con- 
sisted of three three-deckers, three two-deckers, two frigates, and four 
steamers. 

The English steamer Retribution and French Mogador brought 
down 219 wounded and about 400 men and officers who had escaped 
unhurt to the shore. 

The Turks estimate their loss at 3000 killed. 

We have been fayoured with the annexed plan of the attack as given 
by the Russian authorities. 


PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tuesday being the day to which Parliament was prorogued on the 29th 
of November last, for th» purpose of further proroguing it, the doors of 


the House of Lords wer thrown open, anda great concourse of persons 
see to witness the ceremony, notwithstanding the severity of the 
weather. : 

The Lords Commissioners (the Lord Chancellor, Lord Granville, and 
the Duke of Argyll) attended at the unusual hour of one o clock, instead 
of two or half-past two, which, for many years, has been the hour at 
which their Lordships were in the habit of assembling. On their Lord- 
ships taking their seats on the or hee eco according to usual custom 
i mt of the throne—and the throne having been u . vered, 

The Lord Chancellor commanded the Yeoman U. +r of the Black 
Rod to summon the attendance of the Commons to hicar her Most Gra- 
cious Majesty’s commission for the further prorogation of Parliament 


Mr. Pulman sccontiney roceeded to t'\e Houseof Commons to sum- 
mon the representatives of the people to tle House of Lords, and in a few 
minutes returned, accompanied ates Ley, one of the Clerks of Parlia- 
ment, Capt. Gossett, Assistant-Deputy Serjeant-at-Arms, and several 
officials connected with the Lower House. 

Her Majesty’s Commission was then read, commanding the Lords 
Commissioners to further prorogue Parliament until the 3lst of January 
instant, then and there to meet for the despatch of business. 

The Commissioners then rose and bowed to the Commons, who with- 
drew, and the Commissioners having bowed to each other, withdrew also. 

The proceedings did not occupy more than a few minutes. The body of 
the house, with the exception of the front seats, was occupied by ladies 
anxious to witness the ceremony. 


Honour to THE French Empress.—By a decree of the 
Pretet de la Seine, placarded in all directions, an inquiry is to be held at 
the second Mairie of Paris into the project of immediately dispossessing 

at a compensation) the proprietors of some forty houses in the Rues St. 

onoré, Richelieu, du Rempart, and Jeannison, for the purpose of iorm- 

ing a. grand opening in front of the Théaitre Francaise, to be called 
“ Place de l’Impératrice Eugénie.” 

Lonpon Mecaanics’ Instirution.—The thirtieth anniversary 
of this institution was celebrated with much spirit by a soirée and conver- 
sazione, at Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, on Wednesday even- 
ing. The friends and supporters of the society mustered in. unusual 
numbers, and a short time after opening of the doors the various class- 
rooms of the institution were completely crowded with ladies and gentle- 
men, who amused themselves till the commencement of the concert by in- 
specting the‘different scientitic or artistic works which were displayed round 
the rooms. The concert,which took place in the theatre of the Institution, 
was the principal feature of the evening. It was diversified by a 
selection of pieces, which were delivered with much spirit by the pupils 
of the elocution class. A ball in aid of the funds of the conversazione 
committee will be given at Willis’s Rooms on Wednesday evening next. 

A Harp Casre.—In consequence of the inclement state of th : 
weather, and the high price of provisions, the London omnibus proprietors 
memorialised the Inland Revetiue Cotmmissioners for time to pay their 
mileage duties, and offered to prove to the Commissioners that the duties 
amounted to a tax of 15 per cent on the returns, while the railways only 
pay 5 percent. The board, without giving time for inquiry, reiused the 
application ; though it is well knewn that similar applications ivr longer 
credit have been granted when the hop-growers have had a bad season. 
The result, it is said , will be a’great sacrifice of property. The owners of 
omnibuses unanimously affirm that, had they to rely ujon the returns of 
that trade as their sole means of livelihood, two-thirds of the London om- 
nibuses would have been discontinued during the last four months, from 
having failed to pay their working expenses. 

Temperance refreshment-rooms are being established at Wick, 
in connection with the “statute,” or fairs; and the Duke of Sutherland 
has signified his readiness to contribute £100 towards the object. 

Tue TurKisH Question.—At the meeting of the St. Pancras 
vestry, on Wednesday, a numerously-signed requisition was presented, 
calling upon the authorities to convene a public ppg To take into 
consideration, the present, unsatisfactory conduct of her Majesty’s Cabinet 
in reterence to Turkish affairs, and to humbly pray her Majesty to take 
to her council such statesmen as will maintain the honour of England 
and the integrity of the Sultan’s dominions against the atrocious aggres- 
sion of the Autocrat of Russia.” After some discussion, it was reso.ved 
that,the use of the vestry-hall be granted gratuitously. 


GIURGEVO. 


G1IURGEVoO is the principal port of Wallachia on the Danube, and the 
point of landing and embarkation for Bucharest. On the right bank of 
the river, about a mile higher up, is the Turkish fort of Rustchuk. 
Giurgevo has the remains of some old fortifications fronting the river, 
which were destroyed by the Russians in 1829: but otherwise the place 
appears to be undefended, and its aspect is very unpretending; being 
cuiefly remarkable for the wide-spread mud banks in which it is imbed- 
ded. Between the Turkish and Wallachian shores stands the little 
island of Mokanna, which has been the scene of so much hard fight- 
ing in the course of the late military operations; and which, in 
spite of repeated attacks, is still in the hands of the turkish 
forces. Lower down is a Cossack station. On the heights near Rustchuk 
is seen part of the Turkish camp. It was a few miles below Giurgevo 
that the Russian army crossed the Danube in 1829. The move- 
meut was silently effected at night, by means of pontoons, which were 
swung across by the force of the current; and, before the day had well 
dawned, the troops of the Czar were on their way into the interior of 
Bulgaria. 

There is a considerable trade in corn and other agricultural produce 
carried on at Giurgevo; there is also a port between it and Rusichuk, 
and thence ever land to Constantinople. This is the route generally 
taken by the couriers of the foreign agents established at Bucharest. 

A gentleman who has recently made a tour in the Danubian Princi- 
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ties, gives some interesting particulars of what he observed on 
o- journey from Giurgevo to Bucharest—a distance of about forty 
e683 


There were eight wild looking horses attached to the diligence driven by 
our postilion, who rode onthe near wheeler. We wentalong at a very 
pace, considering the nature of the ground. There are no roads, properly 

aking, in Wallachia. There are merely broad tracks, covered with a 
leep lair ef dark-coloured dust in the summer, and which, in rainy wea- 
ther, or after a thaw, change intorivers of mud, through which the coach 
jabours, sunk in slush to the axle-tree. When the road is too much cut 
up, a new track on either side of it is chosen, which is soon reduced to the 
sane stace. But in the winter, when the snow on the ground is frozen 
over, travelling is performed very rapidly in sledges. It was only four 
g’eiock in the morning when we started, and at seven o’clock we reached 
the Khan, which is situated half-way between Giurgevo and Bucharest, 
and ‘here we breakfasted. 

There were about 500 Russians quartered in the neighbourhood of 
the Khan. They had that staid, soldierly look, which is the effect of 
severe discipline. This I observed to be the characteristic of nearly all 
the Russian coldiers that I have seen in the Principalities. The excep- 
tions are the young recruits, who, of course are not yet properly formed. 
I have never observed any appearance of light-heartedness amongst the 
Russian soldiers, even when off duty. It is true that at times, in marehing, 
whole battalions sing in chorus, either the National Anthem, which is a 
ine, solemn air, or some wild meledy, generally of a warlike character, 


THE BATTLE OF SINOPE, 


interspersed with sharp cries and an occasional shrill whistle. The latter 
songs are particularly animated and spirit-stirring ; and the quick rattle 
of the drum, which is the sole instrumental accompaniment, increases 
their exciting character. To the listener there is something sublime in 
thus hearing thousands of manly voices blended together in chorus, 
uttering sentiments of devotion to God and the Emperor, or of fierce 
defiance to the enemies of the Czar. But even in these exhibitions the 
sterness of military rule is seen. Upon the faces of the men thus engaged 
no trace of emotion is visible; their tread is measured; their forms are 
erect; they are obeying a command, and not an impulse. The emotions 
of the heart seem to have been drilled into order, and expressions of love 
or anger, devotion or revenge, are only awakened by the voice of their 
commander. 

The country in this part is remarkably rich and beautiful. It had 
rained for a couple of hours ts the night, and everythin 
fresh and sparkling in the morning light. he habitations of the small 
farmers and peasants in Wallachia bear a near resemblance to those be- 
longing to the same class in Ireland. The cabins of the labourers are 
built of mud, or half-dried bricks, and covered with thatch ; whilst the house 
of the small farmer is in the same style, but upon a larger scale. There is 
very guemaly some attempt at ornament al 
are nicel 


plant trained round the door or window. The spot, too, where a village 
stands is almost always sheltered by trees, and where there is not a 
running stream, there are generally five or six wells, from which the 
water is drawn by a sort of wooden crane. To the end of the transverse 


looked | 


ut these dwellings. They . 
whitewashed, and there is often some vine or creeping | 


~~ the bucket is attached by a rope, whilst at theo te end is fas- 
eda heavy stone. With a lever thus constructed, the water is raised 
from the deepest wells with very little effort. Taken altogether, the 
villages have an air of picturesqueness, and almost of comfort. 

As we proceeded along the road to Bucharest we saw small parties ot 
Russian soldiers encamped on either side of the way; and in one place 
we _—_ a battery of heavy guns, drawn up in line, and pointed me- 
nacingly down the road towards Giurgevo. At about six miles from 
Bucharest we saw a large encampment upon our right ; and at every few 
minutes we met a mounted Cossack, Loge along as if he were the 
bearer of despatches. The lance which the k carries is not longer 
than the English one, and has no flag; besides this, his other weapons 
are a heavy carabine slung at his back, a pistol stuck in his belt, and a 
long sword. His uniform is a blue frock-coat, buttoned up to the throat, 
and wide trousers of the same colour. He wears a high, conical-shaped 
shako, of black oilskin, without a peak, which is —_ on his head bya 
strap fastened under his chin. The Cossack’s horse is generally a wirey 
animal, of about 144 hands high. His bridle is a plain snaffle, without 
side-bars; and his saddle is of a very rude construction. When the 
Cossack trots or gallops he leans forward in his saddle, with the u 
part ot his body quite straight—an attitude, one would — the least 
— for comfort, but he nevertheless sits his horse with extraordinary 

joseness. 

lt was about two o’clock in the afternoon when we came in sight 
of Bucharest, which, seen at a little distance appears a very handsome 


GIURGEVO, 
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CARVED IVORY ORNAMENT OF THE BRONZE BED FOUND AT 
CANOSA. 


SECTIONAL VIEW OF THE INTERIOR OF A GREEK TOMB, AT CANOSA, 


INTERESTING DISCOVERY OF GREEK TOMBS 
AT CANOSA. 


(From a Correspondent at Naples.) 


THE year 1853 will be remembered as a remarkable one in the 
annals of archeological history, for having been singularly productive. 
Whilst the Cumzan excavations are daily increasing in interest, M. 
Bonucci, director of Herculaneum, invites attention to the Necropolis of 
Canusium, a City of the Dead,* erected during the best period of Greek 
art, and containing an amount of antiquarian treasure far surpassing 
anything yet discovered in the Magna Grecia. In 1847 M. Bonucci 
first visited Canosa by order of the Government; but, owing to 
political events, no official report of his labours was made at the time; 
and it is only within the last few weeks that he has presented his draw- 
ings, with observations thereon, and received orders to continue the ex- 
cavations. To the portfolio of this gentleman I am indebted for the 
accompanying drawings, which show the complete furniture of one of 
the most important Greek Tombs yet discovered... 

The shores of the Italian peninsula have ever attracted the peoples of 
all nations, from the Pelasgians to the Normans. The country, there- 
fore, is crowded with monuments of every age— 

The intelligible forms of ancient faith, 
The fair humanities of old religion. 


The resting-places of the dead, ever more or less respected, afford the 
largest amount of antiquarian treasure, and assist us in forming an idea 
of the manners, customs, and art of a people to whose inspirations we 
still turn for instruction. Canusium was in its glory about 400 years 
before Christ, a period remarkable in Greek history for its arts-excel- 
lence ; and the objects found in the funeral mansions of this city fully 
bear out the fame of their age. . ~ 

I have before me a ground-plan of the large tomb at Canosa. You 
enter a vestibule, which opens into nine surrounding apartments, in- 
tended to receive the members of a Royal family. The building is of 
tufa rock, and the chambers are all painted with red, black, and yellow 
fresco decorations of a panel character, simple, and subservient to archi- 
tectural demands. In each of these chambers were found vases, glacs 


* For an account of the ancient Canus'um, see Antonini’s “* La Luca- 
nia,” and Mastriani’s “ Dizionario Storico-Geografico.” 


EXTERIOR OF A TOMB DISCOVERED AT CANOSA, 


vessels, carved ivory, terra cottas, &c.; and in one (the subject of illus- 
tration) the complete furniture of a Greek tomb. Before, however, pro- 
ceeding to describe this chamber, it is necessary to observe that the 
building has evidently been entered by the Romans, and one chamber 
even used by a Roman lady ; for we find written on the wall—MEDELLA. 
DASM., F. SITA. AN. D. Ill. KAL JAN. . C. PISONE. M. ACILIO. . . 
cos. The Romans entered the building by subterranean passages, and 
then broke into one room from the other; which accounts for some of 
the chambers containing so few objects, and showing evident signs of a 
rude intrusion. The exterior of this tomb is not yet excavated. 

I must now explain the interior subject of illustration. All the objects 
were found just as they are placed, excepting the lamp, which had fallen. 


TERRA-COTTA VASE, FROM THE TOMBS OF CANOSA. 


The body on the bed M. Bonucci has thought proper to restore, together 
with the cushions, as the remains of drapery and some fragments of gold 
o’naments afforded material for so doing. The side walls of the cham. 
ber are illuminated with painted paneling; in red, black, and yellow, in- 
tersected by Ionic columns. The end wall is decorated with floral 
offerings, designed on a yellow ground. The roof is painted to represent 
beams. On the floor were found fragments of fine gold thread, probably 
from the robe of the Royal body which reposed in so much state magnifi- 
cence. Inthe centre of the chamber is seen a lectisternium of bronze, with 
ivory decorations. At the four corners of the bed were represented the 
seasons, or hours, exquisitely carvedin ivory. (See Drawing of one with 
the reverse; a curious conceit; which will be easily understood by the 
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antiquary.) On the right is an important painted vase, elegant in form, - 
but not enriched with figures. At the foot of the head are two terra- 
cotta objects, remarkably interesting. They are only found at Canosa. 
I send you a drawing of one still more important, but not 
from ‘his tomb, as an illustration of their beautiful con- 
eeits and forms.* In the foreground is a cornucopia, and 
an elegant bronze cup. Near is a dwarf bronze table, on which 
was found a glass dish of wonderful workmanship, being a mosaic of 
coloured glass and pieces of gold. Here, also, were some small cups; 
and scattered about were discovered fruits and flowers of painted terra 
cotta. Some of the objects here named are in the Royal Museum of 
Naples, but many of the treasures found at Canosa have been bought 
by private individuals, whilst others are hid away, the Government at 
the time of their discovery having almost neglected (owing, as I said 
before, to political events) the most important monument of Greek art 
yet known. Such, however, I am assured, will not take place in future, 
and the authorities are now employed in hunting out the lost aud hidden 
treasures of this tomb. 

The lower Illustration represents the facade of one of the Canosa 
tombs, not yet opened. They are built, and in some measure cut out, 
of the tufa or sand-stone which surrounds them. Such material being 
faced with a stuceo, which was painted, as we see the buildings of 
Pompeii. But here we have colour used to magnify and contrast the 
parts of a building, and not simply to decorate. 

M., Bonucci is preparing a very elaborate report of the Necropolis of 
Canosa; and ere long he will be again employed in uncovering those 
mansions of the dead, which iilustrate the civilisation’and art of a period 
which has claimed the respect and excited admiration in every succeed- 
ing age. 


* M. Bonucci believes they are portraits, and the small heads and figures 
issuing therefrom are, in the first instance, the children; and, second!y, 
the genii, which are to accompany the soul to the Happy Islands. These 
terra-cottas are peculiar to Canosa, and present an encless variety of 
conceits. 


OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


SIR THOMAS THEOPHILUS METCALFE, BART. 


INFORMATION has been received from India of the decease of another 
distinguished Civil Servant, Sir 
Thomas Theophilus Metcalfe, Bart. 
For more than forty years he had 
served in India, and never onoe 
during the long interval from his 
first arrival had revisited England. 
Nearly the whole of this period was 
spent at Delhi; there he passed 
through the successive grades of 
his profession, and there he died, 
Agent to the Governor-General and 
Commissioner of the District. The 
natives of all ranks deeply deplore 
his loss, and the Government will 
jook in vain for a more assiduous or conscientious officer. 

Sir Theophilus was born January 2, 1795, and succeeded to the 
baronetcy at the death, in 1846, of his distinguished brother, the late 
Lord Metealfe. He married,-first, in 1813, Grace, eldest daughter of 
Alexander Clarke, Esq., of Ruthven; but by her (who died in 1824) 
leaves no surviving issue. He married, secondly, Felicité Anne, eldest 
daughter of J. Browne, Esq., of the Bengal Medical Board ; gnd by her 
(whe died in September, 1842) had four daughters and two sons—tte 
elder of whom, Sir Theophilus John Metcalfe. Bart., born November 78, 
1828. ig now 5th Baronet. The title was first conferred, in 1802, on Sir 


Thomas Metcalfe, the deceased’s father, who served im a military 
capacity in the East Indies, and became a director of the Bast India 
Company. 
SIR RICHARD JENKINS, G.C.B., DC.L. .F.R.A.S. 
{HE death of this gentleman oc:urred on the 30th ult., at Blackheath- 
park, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 
Sir Richard, for many years in the civil ser- 


vice of the East India Com 
a Birector.in 1832. avd filled the office. of 
Chairman in 1839. The insignia of 4 Knight 
Grand Cros of the Bath were conferred on 
him in 1838, in requital of diplomatic services 
in India, especially during the Mahratta war. 
He sat in Parliament for Shrewebury for 1830 
to 1841 

Sir Richard was the eldest son of the late 
Richard Jenkins, Es}., of Bicton, county Salop, 
by Harriet-Constantia, his wife, daughter of 
George Ravenscroft, Eaq.,of Wrexham. He 
married, March, 1$24, Elizabeth-Helen, daugh- 
ter of Hugh Spottiswoode, Esq., E.1.C.C.S., 
and had several children. 


ny, was elected 


Ope 
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stm WILLIAM LOWTHROP, OF ALGA HOUSE, SCARBOROUGH, 
Sir WiL.L1aM died at Nice on the loth ult. He was born in 1794, the 
second son of the late James Lowthrop, Esq., of Welton Hall, East 
Riding of Yorkshire. He married, in 1818, the fourth daughter of the 
late Thomas Riddell, Esq., of Kingston-upon-Hull. Of that borough 
he was an active magistrate, and served as Mayor in 1840, when he 
received the honour of knighthood. 


Wiuts.—The Will of the Right Hon. Mary, Dowager Baroness 
Arundell, has just been proved, bequeathing to iier son, the Hon. Henry 
Arundell, a pecuniary legacy, and the residue to her son, the Hon. 
Robert Arthur Arundell, appointing him sole executor, having settled 
£5000 on her daughter, the Hon. Mary Neave, at her marriage; 
and has directed all plate, jewels, and portrai o be held and descend 
as heir-loomsin the family to whom they are respectively bequeathed.— - 
‘The WilVof Sir George kKalph Fetherston, Bart., was first proved in Ire- 
land, and now in London. tle has devised his reversionary interest to 
estates in Brenagh, Lisdimagh, and Coolcaw, in the county of Longford, 
to his brother Thomas, subject to annuities of £200 by him bequeathed ; 
and has devised his fee simple estates in the same county to his widow, 
Lady Francez Elizabeth, and, at her decease, to his great-nephew, Georze 
¥e'herston. There are also a few other annuitie: ; but the residue is left 
to Lady Fetherston, who is also sole executrix,and has administered to 
the will in both courts. 


mM 


Isrincron ExtramuraL CeMETERY.—The poll demanded on 
Thursday last to decide as to the adoption or non-adoption of the report 
of the BuriatBoard, recommending the purchase from St. Pancras of 
thirty acres of their land at Finchley for an extramural cemetery, opened 
on Monday morning ot eivht o’e'ock, and continued open until Tuesday 
evening at six, at wlich hour it finaly closed. The adoption of the 
report of the Burial Board, sanctioning the purchase, was carried by a 
majority of 607. 

Nationa, Freenorp Lanp Socrery.—The fourth annual 
report of this society has just been issued, from which it appears that the 
receipts of the past year were a per cent more than those of the former 
ove, and nearly equal to the total receipts of the previous three years. 
‘The land sold to the members during the same period was 150 per cent 
more than in the year preceding, and exceeded by £9000 the amount of 
all the land that had been previously sold from the formation of the 
society. The new shares issued in the 17 months ending October 31, 
1850, were 5019; in the year ending October 31, 1851, 9831; in the 
year ending October 31, 1852, 22,251; and in the year ending October 
21, 1853, they were 29,742. The sums received in the same four periods 
oi time ascend in the following consecutive and progressive order .— 
£21,257, £96,137, £192,071, and £295,154. The society has issued in all 
66,843 shares, and received £604,620. Its lots sold amount, in fine, to 
£229,672. The balance available for the purpose of dividend is ascer- 
tuined to be more than suflicient to pay the usual rate of profit; and, 
consequently, for the past year a dividend of £5 8s. 4d. per cent per 
annum has been carried to the account of all uncompleted hart not ad- 
vanced. ‘Lhe balance of profit realised from estates, and which forms the 
guarantee fund, now amounts to £12,448. 


THe Fish Marxet.—In consequence of the intense frost 
which has now prevailed for several days, the poh market at Billingsgate 
has been supplied in a very limited manner. Tuesday almost all the 
fish which arrived in the market was by rail, and that supply was limited 
in the extreme, and the prices were exorbitant—cod-fish being charged 
from 15s. to 25s. The only fish-vessel which took a berth at the market- 
aed on Tuesday was an oyster-vessel, all the other vessels, including the 

itch eel-boats, bein, obliged to keep in the Pool, and most of them com- 
pelled to and cook their fish, in Order to make it saleable, for, by keep- 
ing it, the would become worthless. 


The regular fish-dealers, 
as the itinerant ones, were, in consequence, much disappointed, arg 


LITERARY MISCELLANIES.—No. IX. 


THE NEW YEAR’S DAY OF THE MODERNS; OR, AN 
OUTRAGE AGAINST THE SUN. 
By M. MERY. 

Tue sun is always right— Solem quis dicere fulsum,” says Virgil; and 
the children of the Nile, after four thousand years of sustained hostilities 
against “ L’astre eclatant de l’univers,” have ended by acknowledging 
their secular errors, and—under the protection of the Viceroy and Eng- 
lish capitalists—by reconstructing Heliopolis, the City of the Sun. We, 
also, witheut becoming Persians or Incas, ought to open the year with 
a hymn of thanks to the sun, the brilliant destroyer of winter. Strange 
to say, in those very countries where the sun, by excessive heat, bred 
mortal plagues and fevers of all colours, he was gratefully worshipped, 
and the year was commenced with a splendid féte in his celebration» 
of which it is dazzling to read the official programme. 


~ Les verrons nous encore 4 des tems révolus 
Ces tableaux des Incas que notre enfance a lus 
Aspect miraculeux! quand Ja lumiére éclose 
Argentait les vallons ott coule le Potose, 
Sous les palmiers sacrés tout un peuple béant, 
Attendait A genoux le celeste Geant 
Qui, prét de s’elancer dans les brulantes zones 
Brisait ses lames d’or dans eau des Amazones ! 

Those happy Incas, they had a warm New-year’s-day! They were 
wise, like the Egyptians, and began the year under the auspices of 
Janus—the King who created the month of January, and invented 
doors and lecks. And thus proprietors, capitalists, bankers, Pablicans, 
Scribes, and Pharisees—and, in fact, all law-makers—have maintained 
Janus in his ancient prerogatives, and given him the preference over all 
the sainis #f the Calendar. Be a saint who will, after that—to be 
elbowed out of his place by a sort of Pagan King of Yvetot! How en- 
couraging, to be sure ! 

The féte of this King was the opening of the year: friends felicitated, 
embraced, and gave presents and étrennes; and, out of respect for this 
royal inventor of doors and locks, rich legislators have founded a custom 
which forces all the people of France to descend into the streets on this 
day, to present to each other their cheeks and their bonbons, *The stu 
pidity of the originators of custom, and the “rage” of their imitators, 
have never shone with more éclat. Not that we would reproach them 


for the bonbons they have caused to be given, and the cheeks they have | 


caused to be moistened, on New-year’s-day. Heaven forbid such a 
calumny! But we consider them to be eternally responsible for the 
colds, the pleurisies, the bent backs, the colics, the deaths, and all the 
tortures of this frightful day—day chosen in the dead of winter, in order 
not \o displease Janus. 

But this good King was not short-sighted, like Pharamond or Peter 
the Great. Janus reigned in Latium, where the Ist of January was a 
1st of May; people could very well descend into the streets of Janopo- 
lis on that day, and moisten each other’s cheeks with their sugary lips, 
The National Guard of the land of Saturn had no fear of being struck 
with cold or rheumatism for having done homage to King Janus on New- 
year’s-day. Our eilly founders of custom, our ignorant imitators of the 
antique, have made no allowances for differences of latitude and longi- 
tude. They compel us to celesrate upon the snow what the ancients 
celebrated beneath the sun, and that, too, in direct opposition to all the 
laws of common astronomy. What sort of year is it that opens on the 
Ist of January? One might be entirely ignorant of the very existence 
of the sun, and yet form a calendar not a whit more ab- 
surd. The year begins with the spring at the equinox of 
Mares; the vear begins with the return of verdure and of 
the.sun, when the earth decks herself with all her graces, 
emb herrea. with es and adorns herself with smiles.” 
It is then that. we ought to exchange New-year. delicita- 
tions, and make vows for the future, when Nature herself displays the 
green colours of Hope, and sets us the example. 

Ah! itis custom! Who shall gainsay what custom decrees? At- 
tempt to dethrone routine in France, with the best of reasons, and you 
shall fail. Routine lodges at the Hospital of Incurables, where she finds 
neither death nor cure, Silence to the paradox! 

How Janus would laugh with his double face, if he witnessed the 

celebration of our first of January! The people of the south can form 
no idea of it. Paris is a lake of black mud, with numberless carriages 
floating about in it. Five hundred thousand sons or nephews grope 
amidst this Cocytus, on their way to embrace their fathers or uncles. An 
army of officers of the National Guard rolls like a wave in the eternal 
Rue St. Honoré—a wave of white epaulettes and blue faces! The slates 
of the roofs distil melted snow upon all these worshippers of Janus, and 
4 million feet mingle it with the mud of the streets. The supply of all 
sorts of carriages is deficient; foot-passengers may be seen at every 
corner stretching out their arms to fugitive coachmen, like the shadows 
of Styx hailing a fleet of Charons. What idea would resuscitated Janus 
form of our civilisation ? 
- We may even’go further; we may even regard the institution of our 
New-year’s-day as a revolt ot the Christian Calendar against the sacred 
Scripture. The Bible is remarkably clear on this point, but the song 
has been sung to deaf people. What says the text. “In that time, 
God said to Moses and to Aaron in the land of Egypt: let this month 
be the first of your months and the first of the months of your year. 
het the fourteenth of this month be your Passover, that is to say the 
“passage ’ of the Lord.” 

‘The command is as clear as a ‘ray of the sun of Heliopolis or the 
borealis of Thabor; and the makers of the Christian Calendar have no 
excuse; their date of inauguration is a sacrilege in figures. We begin 
our year by testifying our disdain or our forgetfulness of the word 
of God. After absurdity comes impiety. Let us no longer be astonished 
that we have so many years of storm and bloodshed, when we begin 
them allin denying the Bible andinsulting the sun—the two eternal 
stars— the sacred lights of our eyes and of our hearts. And see to what 
extremities a bad example leads. The Israelites—that great and noble 
people—the chosen of the Lord—the Israclites, who received the law at 
Sinai, who were visited by the angels of heaven under the palm-trees of 
their tents in the desert, and were, in the earliest times,in direct com- 
munication with God—the Israelites, too, have forgotten what God said 
to Moses aud Aatouin the land of egypt. They celebrate their New- 
year’s-day on the equinox of September. For a Hygienie féte, this 
month is no doub: prefirable to the month of January; and they have, 
in this particular, an xdvant:ge oyer us; but the disdain and the forget- 
fulness of precepts are the same witl Jews as with Christians. See, too 
to what errors blindness leads us when we once depart from the sacred 
word! The makers of our absurd calendar were forced, on account of 
its disorderly nomenclature, to designate the last month of the year 
as if it were the tenth! December! Thus the number twelve is 
called ten. Two and two make five, according to the mathematics of 
the Calendar. Who can wonder, then, at the confusion of the affairs of 
this world ?—that the Emperor of Russia has recommenced the part of 
Theodoric in 1853, amidst the full splendour of civilisation? We have 
it from the highest authority that, when the Lord knocks down the 
edifice, those that reconstruct it labour in vain. 

However, be it well or ill begun, another year is behind us, and upon 
all our cartes de visite we might inscribe the following philosophical 
stanza, and sign it with the signature of “ Eternity ”— : 

Encore un an qui s’enyole 
Vers le gouffre du trepas, 


Un an que le tems nous vole 
Et qu’il ne nous rendra pas! 


(JAN. 7, 1854. 


FINE ARTS. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF PRACTICAL ART. 


An Exhibition of the Works of the Schools of Design, in connection 
with the new Department of Practical Art, has bee. within the last 
few days, opened to public inspection at Gore House. Thedisplay is con- 
fined, however, to the performances of the London and various provincial 
schools (thirty-five in number), in the department of drawing and water- 
colour painting ; the examples in the more important branches of model- 
ing and applied design, being reserved for an Exhibition to be held 
later in the season. [he exhibits, nevertheless, present many points 
worthy the consideration of those who take interest in the pro- 
gress of the arts. Consisting chiefly of studies in perspective, and in 
wall decoration and flower painting, and a goodly array of ordinary school 
copies of ordinary school examples (the Laacoon, the Discobolus, &c.) 
they indicate that the heads of the Department perceive the necessity of 
directing a great part of their attention, at the outset of their labours, 
to instruction inthe purely elementary parts of their subject—in writing, 
as it were, before even entering u.on grammar. A circular, recently ad- 
dressed by the Secretary of the Depurtment tothe masters of the schools 
in connection with it, on the importance of instruction in drawing, as a 
necessary branch of education, instead of as an accomplishment 
and as to the best means of affording such instruction, confirms and 
gives importance to this view of the question. With respect to the 
productions themselyes—doubtless, picked specimens of the scholars of 
the various schools throughout the country—we must confess that they 
do not rise above the average efforts of boarding-school tyros ; whilst 
many of them are so crude as to afford little hope of considerable 
amendment, more particularly in the case of pupils somewhat advanced 
in years—that is to say, verging upon thirty—whom it would be but just 
and charitable in the master to warn of the futility of their attempts in 
a newly-adopted field, Another point upon which we entertain some- 
thing stronger than a doubt, ie as to the expediency of awarding 
medals at all in this stage of art-progress. The selection of 
prize subjects from amongst a mass of pretty even mediocrity, must 
always be a difficult and thankless task ; and, in the present instance, ap- 
pears to have been done capriciously. We could point out many of these 
copy-sheets to which medals have been awarded, which, in our humble 
opinion, are not 20 good as very many afterthe same originals, which have 
not been similarly rewarded, nor even “ highly commended ;” one or two 
notably of the Discobolus, which are completely out of drawing, In- 
deed, we are not quite sure but that the unhappy efforts consigned to a 
side-room, ss “‘ not eligible for competition for medals,” might have 
competed very successfully with the rest, if their case were thrown open 
to general suffrage. We may add that it would give additional inte-est 
to the examination of ©xhibitions ofthis kind, if the heads of the De- 
partment were to issue a report upon the progress indicated in it, accom- 
panied by a catalogue ; or, at least. a reference to the prin ipal subjects. 

We make no apology for these remarks, as all that concerns the ma- 
nagement of ‘hi: new and experimental ‘ Department” becomes daily 
of increasing importance; more particularly since the ‘Treasury 
minutes issued in April last, by which it seem? probable that it is to 
be extended in its sphere of operation, by including within its province 
the so-ca!led “ kinured and analogous institutions ” of the Government 
Schoo! of Music and Science, the Museum of Practical Geology, the 
Geological Survey, the Museum of Irish Industry, and the Royal Dublin 
Society—the official denomination being again to be chenged to “ The 
Board of Trade Department of Science and Art.” In this great coun- 
try, if we are to have a department of this kind, it should te comprehen- 
sive init scope, and ellicient and authoritative in action, to the fullest 
extent possible in such matters. 3 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

The Annual Exhibition of this Society was opened on Tuesday even- 
ing, at the Sutfolk-street Gallery, by a soirée, which was numerously 
attended by the admirers of the interesting art to the promotion of which 
it is devoted. ‘The walls were hung with numerous specimens of most 
successful achievement in every class of subjeect—portrait, landscape, 
architectural, and genre. Lun the portrait class, we particularly remarked 
some admirable miniatures, daguerréotyped by Beard, and finished after- 
wards by artiste in oil and water-colours—a manifest and important 
improvement upon the mere sun process; giving character and feeling 
Where artistic taste could alone supply it, and softening asperities 
which the accidents of nature can never be entirely free from. 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert honoured the exhibition with a pri- 
vate visit in the morniag. The Royal party, and suite, consisting of 
Lady Jocelyn, Colonel Bouverie, aiid Lieutenant-Colonel ¥. Seymour 
were received by Professor Wheatstone, Mr. Robert Hunt, and other 
members of the Council of the Society, who conducted them through the 
rooms. Her Majesty appeared to take a deep interest in the superb 
specimens of the several classes of the photographic art which the col- 
lection contains, and remained in the Gallery upwards of an hour. 

We take this opportunity of correcting a verbal error into which we 
fell last week when noticing a similar exhibition in New Bond-street . 
1 nr ee is of the Photographic Institution, not Society, as we 

eecribed it. 


Conscience Monry.—The following is the account of the 
advertised amount, during each month of the last year, of the sums re- 
ceived by the Chancellor of the Exchequer from anonymous correspon- 
dents, for unpaid taxes:—Janusry, £1323 28, 2d.; February,, £115 
March, £60; April, £69 17s. 6d.; May, £918 19s. 8d.; June, £1601 18s. 
4d.; July, £164 163.; August, £65 13s. 6d. ; September, £15; October, 
ea a a November, £60; December, £220 lls. 6d.. Total— 


AnoTHER MEGATHERIUM.—A discovery 0. great interest to 
the science of paleontology has lately been made at the gates of Constan- 
tina (Algeria), while making a cutting for the improvement of the a 
proaches to that city, where a great part of the skeleton of some gigantic 
animal was found. ‘The thigh and leg bones, the vertebra, the ribs, the 
upper part of the head, and several teeth, were in a very good state of 
preservation. The head is not less than 85 centimetres from the teeth to 
the nape, and 48 across the bone of the forehead. The front part of the 
upper jaw has long teeth, and also tusks, similar to a wild boar. The 
legs of the animal are about the size of those of a horse; and, from the 
bend of the ribs, it is supposed that its size must have been about four 
times that of an ordinary ox. Its head is somewhat similar to that of 
the hippopotamus, and its mouth must have been of extraordinary power 
No name can be assigned to this animal; but it is considered probable 
that it may belong to the numerous family of antediluvian pachydermes. 
The ground wherein it was found is composed of a soft calcareous rock of 
tertiary formation. It is expected that the Government will order some 
further excavations to be made on the same spot, which may lead to other 
discoveries interesting to science. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN BRrompron.—A number of improvements 
are about to be made in Brompton and its neighbourhood. ‘The Royal 
‘ ommissioners promise several new and extensive public roads. dir. 
Furlar, proprietor of 2 great part of Brompton-square, has also given 
notice to make a new road from the end of the square into the road lead- 
ing to Prince’s-zate, Knightsbridge, and 80 on to the Kensington-road 
A great improvement has been made at the end of Brompton-crescent 
next to Fulham-road, by the removal of the iron bars which stood there. 


Tuy Invineire Cxurcu 1n Gorpon-square.—tThe foliowers 
of the late Rev. Edward Irving, who lately assembled at Newman-street, 
having adjourned tothe magniticent Gothic church erected for them in 
Gordon-square, that building was solemnly opened on Sunday morning 
at ten o’clock. At that hour precisely, “ the An; a as he is termed, en- 
tered, magnificently attired in purple cape per other insignia of autho- 
rity. Then followed the “ Prophets,” wearing blue stoles, typical of the 
skies, whence they draw their inspiration. After these came “ Evange- 
lists,” clothed in red, denoting the blood which flowed at Calvary ; and 
last of all, followed pastora, elders, and other officers. A Liturgy was 
used hid similar to that of the Church of ee from which there ap- 
pears sermon 
one of the elders, who inculcated various moral auiies. WThe * Goan 
iven with 

the sout! 
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eat power on a very 
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ect, states that their Lordships are pre- 
two years of a steam postal communi- 
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Jan. 7, 1854.) 


eee 
THE SNOW STORM.—THE WEATHER. 


The specimen we have already had of 1854 shows that it is —- to 
be a remarkable year, so far as regards the weather. Towards the close 
of Jast week the signs of an early and severe winter had begun to mani- 
fest themselves in a very unequivocal manner, but it was not till Monday 
that it assumed its most rigorous form. On Saturday night a great quantity 
of snow fell, which had the effect of rendering the streets exceedingly 
slippery, and thereby causing a number ot accidents. Its effect on. the ice 
re Regent’s-park, Uyde-park, Kensington-gardens, and St. James’s-park, 
was to make it as smooth as any skater could desire, as was evident by the 
crowds who were practising on the Serpentine and every other avai able 
spot. Throughout the greater part of Sunday, the Parks were crowded 
with well-dressed visitors, especially on the north bank of the Serpentine, 
and along most of the drives and promenades in Hyde-park and Ken- 
dng lah experienced in this country for many years was on 
Monday. Such was its severity, that two constables attached to the 
metropolitan police foree were found frozen to death on Tuesday based 
in the neighbourhood of Hounslow. The thermometer felt to 15 4 being 
14° lower than on Thursday night, when the mercury indicated 16}! - 
renheit. On Tuesday morning the glass was og as low as on the pre- 
ceding night; but, during the middle of the day, the ulokell yer — Rad 
high as 30°; and in the evening, at five o’clock, it stood at 31°, but shortly 
after that hour it again fell to 209. The barometer at the same time stood 
at 29.199. The wind blew tremendously in the early part of the ic or 
east to north-east; but between seven and eight 0 clock in the sroutes “ 
veered towards the south-west, from which it was inferred that a t! aw, 
was about to take place; but, instead of that, we were visited by one of 
the severest snow-storms which has been witnessed in London for the last 
quarter of a century. Such was its force by half-past ten o’clock that ny 
Strand and other principal thoroughfares were almost entirely deserted. 
Many of the omnibuses ceased runniog before their usual hour, and even 
those which did persist crawled along at a very slow pace. : 

The snow continued to fall during the greater part of the ni ht, and on 
Wednesday morning it was from nine to twelve inches in depth, even 
in places where no drifting had taken place. In exposed situations, the 
wreaths of snow were from three to four feet in depth. Throughout the 
whole day the stree!s had a most singular appearance, In the So tmege I 
especially, London seemed almost likea deserted city, Along the Strand 
and Fleet-street very ‘ew vehicles were to be seen, and those which did 
make their appearance passed along silently, the snow being 80 deep as 
to drown the customary rattle of the wheels. Very few of the ommibuses 
risked ihe journey in the early part of the day; indeed, tue long distance 
ones did net attempt to run at all, with the exception of those to Rich- 
mond, which, by means of three horses to each, managed to get along at 
areasonanle pace. Some of the Paddington ones, with due regard to 
the frightful ascent of Holborn- hill, ran with four horses, # postilion ridiuy 
on one of the foremost. Single-horse cabs were unable to pass ‘hroush 
many of the streets ; and, therefore, some of the enterprising Jehus hac 
nessed au additional animal in front, and Grove tandem Jushion 
As might naturally be expected under these circumsiances, am adher ence 
to the ordinary fares was out of the quescion. The long stage omnibusee, 
instead of 6d., charged 1s. and 1s. 6d., and the twopenny omnibuses alony 
Holborn and Oxford-street raised their fares to 64. Cabs were dieu) to 
procure at any pr.ce, the ranks being almost entirely deserted, “ Cabby 
arguing, and in this instance with justice, that “ once upow the rank he 
would be nailed for the sixpence, which wouldn’t pay such weather : 
Those vehicles, therefore, which were out, were generally hired direct 
from the yards, or picked up whilsy loitering about so as to maxe their 
own terms with the hirer. The railway stations were a3 deserted as the 
street stands, and passengers arriving from the country were frequently 
compelled to leave their luggage at the stations, and proceed on foot tw 
their various destinations. In sone instanves as inuch OS 68. Was giver 
for cabs for a distance barely exce:ding a miie. ; 

Throug out the whole of Wednesday the narrow streets in the City, 
where so much cariage is usually employed, were rendered utterly impass 
able for almost any vehicle, there bein ; so litt'e room fur the mass of snow 
shovelled off the pavements, Kven along the S rand other wide 
thorouvhfares the heaps o! suow 2° each side of the street rendered drivin; 
very hazardous'in the evening. in Lomburd-street, « nuniber ot L 
were employed in carrying of the suow im caris. In the Parks, the 
skaters were not numerous : alous meaivers vf the Skater. 
Club, having had the snow y, made an attempt, but their per 
formances were not such ay to excite admiration, 

As evening drew on the omnibuses gradually decreased in number, 
until at nine o’clock they had entirely ad runnicg, and the street 
relapsed into a state of silence, alike unwonted and monotonous vt suc! 
an hour; the silence being the more marked from the fact that few of the 
heavy waggons employed in the heavy goeds trafic of the railways wer 
(or had been) abroad, those that were visible requiring ‘ive or 8x horses 
to do work for which three or four would have been suflicient under 
ordinary circumstances, and for one or two waggons which ascendes 
Holborn-hill eight horses were found to be necessary. 

The various theatres and other places of amusement suffered to a great 
extent on Wednesday night on «ccount of the weather, Most of the 
hhouses presented little more than empty buildings. The Wednesday 
Evening Concert at Exeter-hail wa tirely discoutinued for the even- 
ing, it being found impracticable for the carriages conveying the company 
to approach the building. 

The most serious injury whic): the public are likely to sufler from a con- 
tinuance of such inclement weather would arise from the dearth of coals. 
The condition of the river below London-bridge is now such that the 
colliers in the Poo! cannot discharge their cargoes, the barges being in 
in almost every instance frozen in, or so jammed up as to reader ib ie~ 
possible to carry on the ordinary operations. The directors of several of 
the leading gas companies met on Wednesday tor ‘he purpose of deier- 
mining what was best to be done under the circumsiances, No decision 
was arrived at; and the only hope was that the severity of the weather 
might moderate. Many of the small coal dealers in poor neighbour: 
h-ods at once took advantage of the state of the weather, and put an 
extra 2d, and in some places 4d., per cwt. upon the price of coals, which 
must have been severely felt by their poor customers. The Rev. W. 
M‘Call, Incumbent of St. Mary, St. George'’s-in-the-East, while calling 
attention to the state of the poor generally—in his own parish there are 
3000 persons in a state of the deepest distress—says that coals are selling 
at 23. 9d. per cwt., or 558. per ton. 

On nearly all the principal railways, the excessive depth of snow which 
drifted into the cuttings during the storm caused a serious interruption to 
the traflic. The London and South-Western Railway was almost the 
only line on which the trains arrived on Wednesday any way near their 
time; and, even on it, the mail-train was four hours late. 


Lonpoy anp Norru-Wusrern Ramway.—Eatly on Wed- 
nesday morning atelegraphic message from Tring announced that the up 
line was blocked in the cutting, and the down line iu a very bad state, a 
luggage train, followed by the mail train, being almost empedded in the 
snow. Several hundred men were at once set to work to clear the line, 
but, after several hours’ arduous labour, only partially succeeded. The first 
train from Northampton was considerably behind time. ‘The snow had 
drifted three feet high in the streets of Northampton. The train froin 
Wolverton, due at nine, arrived attwelve. At haif-past twelve came in 
the mail train from Liverpool and Manchester, eight hours behind its 
time. Atthe Tring cuttin,the train came to a dead block, and remained 
embedded in the snow five hours. Ultimately, it was found necessary to 
go back to thenext station, and shift the train to the down rails, aloug 
which it finished its journey. ‘The other trains continued to arrive during 
Wednesday, from one to two hours behiad their tim:s, 


Great Nortaern Ramway—aA message by electric iele- 
graph early on Wednesday morning intimated that the line on both sides 
of Grantham was completely blocked, aud all tratlic impossible between 
Peterborough and Newark. The first train arriving was from Peter- 
borough, at seven o’clock, due at 4.15 a.m. At ten o’clock two other short 
distance trains arrived, one of them about an hour and a half 
late. A train from Peterborough, due at eleven, arrived at 12.45. 
At three o’clock in the afternoon a second telegraphic message was 
received, stating that the line between Newark and Peterborough was 
still completely blocked, and that the snow, which had continued 
throughout the day, was then falling faster than ever. The down trains 
started at the usual times, but the company declined to book passengers 
further than Peterborough. A telegraphic message at eight o’clock stated 
that traflic between Peterborough and Newark was still impossible—the 
Joop line not being open, and the main line remaining closed} notwich- 
standing the exertions made to clear it; the suow in the cuttings having 
accumulated to an almost uniform depth of six feet. 


_ Souru-Easrern Raitway.—The great obstruction along this 
line commenced at Ashford, the line from whence to Dover was blocked 
so early on Tuesday night, that the mail-train, which left London at 
eight p.m., and ought to have arrived at Dover about eleven p.m., was 
delayed until half-past nine on Wednesday morning—ten hours behind 
its time. The up-mail from Dover, due at London-bridge at 8.6 a.m, on 
Wednesday, did not arrive until 12.30 p.m.; while, up to three o’clock,‘no 
train whatever had arrived from Ramsgate, Margate, or Canterbury. All 
the other up-trains were considerably late; but the down-trains were 
despatched at the times fixed. On the North Kent branch the snow 

rifted to an almost uniform depth of six teet. Large bodies of men were 
employed all Wednesday in clearing tie line. 


Easrern Countizs Raibway.—Immense masses of snow were 
hurled into the cuttings by the storm early in the morning, and special 
engines containing large numbers of labourers were despatched down the 
line for the purpose of clearing the rails. In the Chesterford cutting four 
‘Uggage were completely embedded in the snow, with the mail 


train from Yarmouth, Norwich, and Cambridge, due in London at 
4,15 a.m.,waiting behind them. The only down traffic during Wednesday was 
from Shoreditch to Broxbourne, Hertford, and intermediate stations, the 
first train bein, pay sone at ten instead of eight o’clock. On the 
Eastern Union line, 

entirely suspended. c b 
evening from Chesterford, announced that the line at that point was still 
completely blocked up with snow, and that all endeavours to clear the 
rails had up to that hour failed. An attempt had been made to force a 
train drawn by eight engines boy 7 the snow; but after proceeding 
half a mile it came to a dead stand. 

bedded in the snow at Chesterford. 


downwards. i c 
although five engines behind and two before were engaged in forcing the 
carriages throug 


afternoon. 


to be started “ until further orders.” 


the trains have all been greatly impeded; on the Chester line the snow 
had drifted near Llangollen, so that it was late before any trains reached 
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m. Colchester to Ipswich and Norwich, traflic was 
A telegraphic communication at nine o’clock in the 


t that time eight trains were em- 
The Norwich mail arrived at the 
Shoreditch-station on Wednesday night fourteen hours behind its time. 


Winpsor.—All the thoroughfares of the town and approaches to 


the Castle were completely blockedup by the snow on Wednesday, and 
every cart that could be obtained was engaged in removing the obstructions. 


The trains on the Great Western and South- Western railways were stopped 
The first train to Windsor was two hours behind time, 


the snow on the line between Waterloo and Vauxhall. 
The great accumulation of snow at this point is attributable to the high 


parapet wall, acting as a dam against the north-easterly drift. Tne 


ar working on the line was not resumed till after two o’clock in the 
The principal stoppage on the Great Western line was at 
West Drayton, where the snow had drifted to an alarming extent. 


Birrmincuam, J an, 4.—The train with the morning papers was 


more than two hours later than usual; up to five this afternoon nota 
single train has arrived from Liverpool since last night; the Bristol and 


Birmingham line is still open, but on the Derby line no more trains are 
The Stour Valley line is open, but 


Shrewsbury. Atsix to night the snow was still falling heavily, aud as it 


lies deep a few miles off, there are doubts whether the express will be 
able to make its way. 


On Monday night here the thermometer stood 
within four of Zero. 


Mancuester, WepNespaAy Eventnc.—There is no express: 
train from here to London to-night, as the line is closed by snow. No 
London papers have arrived in Manchester to-day. ‘he train which 
should have brought them, is embeded inthe snow between Crewe and 
Stafford, nor has any train arrived here from Birmingham or London 
since the early mailthis morning. Several trains from the south and 
west are stopped at Crewe. ‘There has been no communication frost 
Manchester towards London beyond Stockport. On the Lancashire ani 
Yorkshire line passenger trains are embedded at Middieton, and another 
beyond Rochdale. A traffic on the Bolion line is stopped ; and the Las 
Lancashire line is blocked up beyond Bury. ‘The trailic on the Mant 
ter, Shellield, and Lincolushire line is stopped at Guide-bridge: : 
three lugga.e iraims are embedded in’ snow at Glossop, ove 
the Stockport, and one on the Stuleybridge branch. The Norta 5 
shire line is blocked ip at Macciestieid. The snow, in some plac 
line, is said to be sixteen feet deep. In mauy places in Manches 
yard deep. he snow feli all day, with fierce wind from north-east | 
east, but ceased to snow about eight at night, and the wind feli at ten. 
Two hundred men have beeu employed ail day endeavouring to open + 
eutiing near Whitmore; but the wind blows snow into the cutting so jas 
that litle progress is made. Kieven passenger-tramsdue, Many pcrsons 
resid ng ouly a dozen mies from M lester cannot get home. Some ot 
the "busses running ouiy u few mules have had six horses attached ; but 
scarcely a vehicle of amy kind is running now. 

SHIELDS, JAN. 3.—The weather in this district has been in- 
tensely cold duriny tie past five or six days, a hard black trost binding 
the earth in au iron grasp. ‘he thermometer was 21 desrees below th: 
freezing puint this i.uraing, and the hill disiricis west aud north of the 
cOast are well covered with snow. The Wear at Duras is frozen over, 
and hundreds of persons were skating un tue ice yesterday, and great 
blocks of ice are in that river below Victoria-bridge ‘The Tyne is ai.o 
frozen over above Tyne-bridge; and if this weather keeps, we may expect 
the passage to be blocked up below Newcastle. 


REMARKABLE VARIATION IN THE TEMPERATURE.—The {ful- 
lowing circumstance is hardly known to be paralleled in the annals 0! 
metecrolozy. On 'riday sen’night the coid was so intense that, by a selt- 

i ins Lhermometer, the temperature was found to be down to 18 
Fahrenheit, 14 degrees below freezing point. Next morning, a> 
hali-p ine, tue temperature had risen to 38, being a variation of 2v 
degrees iu a few hours. Lhe change was aecompanied by heavy rain. 
Exeter Gazelle. 

Dzau, WEDNESDAY, 10.30 a.m.—It has been blowing a very 
heavy gale the whole of iast night from §$.8. by K., and still continues. 
No iuait was despatched trom here last night, in consequence of the 
heavy fai of snow and the extreaie severity of the weather. A vessel is 
observed to be on shore ou the Goodwin Sands, apparently a galliot, and 
will become a wreck. Great fears are entertained ior the safety of the 
crew. No boats can proceed from Deal to her assistauce. 


Syow Storms ix tue Norra.—The Perth road has been 
pretty clear as yet, says the /nverness Courier of the 29th ult., and the 
utail arrived yesterday and to-day only about four hours behind the re- 
gular time. On the Aberdeen road the s:orm has been more serivusly 
feit. Yesterday the maii due at tive a.m. did not arrive till more than 
twelve hours after the time, and then the bags were carried on horseback 
from Forres. All the coaches plying on this road have been stopped. The 
mail going to Aberdeen yesterday could get no furtherthan Nairn ; the 
Star coach stuck in the snow at Auidearn ; and the Defiance, which lefi 
here as usual this morning, turned back after going three miles. irom 
Aberdeeu the mail got as fur as New-mills, near Forres. Here the guard 
was obliged to leave it. AL! trace of the road was in many places los: 
and it was everywhere impassable for a vehicle. He succeeded, by dint 
of perseverance and good management, in carrying the nails 
safely on horseback to inverness. The wind was northerly, and blew 
strong, and the snow consequently drifted about very much. About Lou 
men are engaged at various points clearing the road,and itis hoped, if the 
storm does not increase, that the coaches may be abie to resume the com- 
munication in a shorttime. The north mail came in last wight very little 
behind the usual hour, but it brought only the bags from Tain ; from which 
we may inter that the Ord of Caithness and other important parts of the 
North Xoad areimpassable. ihe steamers arrived about the usual time. A 
correspondent at Kigin writes that the district is suffering severely from 
a heavy tall of snow, and that, in consequence, all modes of conveyance have 
become irregular in their arrival, particularly from luyerness. in Horres 
the storm was very severe and protracted. Men are out in all d:rections 
cutting the roads; and, should it keep fair, they will be passable in a day or 
two. Lhe accounts from other parts of the country are generally to the 
same etfect. 


Guascow.—List Saturday and Sunday the cold continued in- 
tense, with a hard frost and bitiny wind; and the thermometer has been 
lower, We believe, than for some years. Ihe Clyde between bridges was 
covered with large floes of ice on Sunday, and if the frost continues will 
be impassable. 


Panis, Monpay.—On some parts of the Strasburg Railway and 
the Montereau and Troyes Railway, circulation became suspended on 
¥riday week, owing to the snow, but was soon resumed. An accident, 
which has before nappened on severai lines of telegraph, prevented 
the price of the Funds at the Paris Bourse from reaching Kouen. The 
wires of the electric telegraph broke under the action of the glacia! tem- 
perature of the weather, and the transmission of despatches was, for some 
time, impossible between Paris and Rouen. As soon as this was dis- 
covered, employés were sent to remedy the rupture as prompily as 
possible. Another cause of derangement, however, occurred in the 
service of the electric telegraph. The snow which fell on the wires 
melted by the action of the sun, and then forming into icicles, uniied 
tue wires, and thus becoming conductors, the despatch intended for one 
place passed on to another wire,and thus arrived at a false desiination. 
ven at Marseilles the thermometer has fallen as low as five degrees be- 
low zero—a fall which was preceded by vivid lightning and a great deal 
of distant thunder. At Bordeaux, the Garonne, notwithstandiag its 
breadth and the strength of the eurrent, is thickly beset with ice. At 
Lyons, on Friday last, the cold was as great as during the most severe 
winiers on record; and the same at Nevers. In the north the water- 
courses are all frozen over. 


Brussexs, Dec. 30.—I[ have just been informed that the Liege 
and Brussels train, due on Friday morning, is blocked up by the snow, 


near Landen ; and the Brussels aud Ghent one has been obliged to return 
after having reached Malines. ie ee 3 


Vienna, December 30.—As there has been a very heavy fall 
of snow during the night, and the wind is high, it is highly probable that 
we shall be entirely cut oi! from all postal communication with foreign 
places for the next day or two. The winters in this country are generaily 
very severe, but it has rarely happened that in the month of December 
the thermometer has been so low as is now the case. some officers who 
came in yesterday evening from Wiener Neustadt (about twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight English miles from this city), assured me that a 
thermometer (Reaumur’s scale), when plunged ito a mountain stream 
which flows near that town, had shown eighteen degrees below 
Zero, a temperature of which people in England cun form but 
an imperfect idea. 1t is not surprising, therefore, that sentries are fre- 
arucuslly cold, Mey ait eolioved evtey har ie ionetocs soe thas 
un , ‘« relieved every hour. e Russians remark that 
nd sufior far more from the cold in’, ; 
and this is easily accounted for. When 
Russia, there is rarely any wind ; but the very reverse is the case here. 


- a rN am falling in the vicinity of New 
ork, on the December, ; i 
Bettys rah. » and continued until it was about three 
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EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: 


The First Lord of the Admiralty has accepted the office of Pre- 
sident of the Shipwrecked Mariners’ Royal Benevolent Society, vacant by 
the decease of the late Sir George Cockburn, Bart., G.C.B. _ 

By the death of Mr. Cannon, formerly resident magistrate in the 
county Limerick, a pension of £500 a year reverts to the Crown. 

The King of Prussia went in person, on the 27th ult., to pay a 
visit of condolence to the family of General de Radowitz. 

A new iron passenger screw steamer, the Prince of Wales, was 
launched last week from the building-yard of Simons and Uo., Whiteinch, 
= bet i she is about 600 tons burthen, and very strongly con- 
structed. 

The Giornale di Roma of the 21st ult. announces that the 
Pope has conferred a Cardinal’s hat upon M. Pecci. 

The Town-council of Dundee have agreed to subscribe five 
guineas to the testimonial about to be erected to M. Bellot. The Trinity 
House of Dundee has also subscribed £3. 

On Monday morning, Mr. Richard H. Miller, an extensive 
cattle-dealer, residing at Swindon, died suddenly on arriving at the Great 
Western station: he was seventy years old. 

The French Government has just presented the rf a Library 
at Stockholm with a copy of the “Chalcographie du Musée Imperial,” in 
eighty-five volumes. The Royal Library has, in its turn, sent to Paris 100 
volumes of manuscript and rare printed works. 

The Dake of Buccleuch, the Marquis of Londonderry, or the 
Marquis of Westminster, are spoken of as \ikely to fill the complimentary 
mission of Ambassador Extraordinary on the occasion of the nuptials of 
the Emperor of Austria and the Princess of Bavaria. 

The Council of the Society of Arts announce that, on the 20th 
of January next, in accordance with the will of the late Dr. Swiney, “a 
siiver goblet, of the value of £100, containing gold coin to the same 
amount,” will be awarded “to the author of the best published work 
on Jurisprudence.” , 

The Prussian Minister of Commerce has authorised the opening, 
in the spring, of a regular line of steam communication between Dantzic, 
Huil, and London. 

At the sale of a vessel by Mr. Jackson, auctioneer, of White- 

haven, at the Albion Hotel, recently, one of the bidders, who wasin Glas- 
gow at the .ime, actually made his biddings by telegraph. 
I; is stated that Dr. Hincks is about to abandon his efforts to 
her the Babylonish inscriptions copied by Layard, in consequence of 
discouragement of the Government, and of the efforts of the friends of 
Colonel Rawlinson, 


as been taken at Nursling, Hants 
r the Southampton s'eam-pa 
supplied with poultry vig8, sheep, and 
o this ship will t nearly £1000. 

appoluted surgeon and medical attendant 


the purpose 
The Cresus, 
cows trom 


of the ¢ settlement at Masserony, British Guin 
Visccunt Paimerston fas addressed al tter to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenants oF counties, on the subject of the m 2.penses in militia regi- 
ments, His Lordship is of opinion that their mess charges should not 
ae thoze of the live, which do not amount to more than 2s. 6d per 
vem. 


The grand memorial in honour of the first President of the 
Republic in Washington proceeds apace. It is now 15u feet high. Since 
the works were commenced, it has been discovered that the monument 
will stand exactly m the centre of “ the ten iwiles square.” 

‘The Bengal Chamber of Commerce has transmitted to Lloyd's 
copies of proceedings on the trial of a pilot, which is of considerable im- 
po-tance ty the shipping interest. he tocal Govern:uent evince a deter 
roination to proiect the owners of vessels in future from bad conduct on 
the part of the pilot 

by Was Ver 
chester, in consequ 

The 


generally observed as a half-holiday in Man- 
2 of New-year’s-day failing on the Sunday. 
Sslan Government has refused a concession to a:come 


pany of English shareholders for the construction of a railway from Ham- 
burg to the Hague. 

nn ae F s 

Lhe journeymen confectioners of New York have struck for an 


They now receive 9 dollars a week (87s. 6d.), and 
sé of 25 per cent, which would give them 463. 1034. 

‘ted iu large quanuties into this country 
sler prices than Irish salt pork. 
informed the British Government that 
: new crops, the exportation of wheat will be 
prohibited trom ail par that province. 

a ‘oe 

‘Tne London and Norca- Western Hailway Company have deter- 
mined on adopting a system of quarterly contract tickeis between the 
principai towns upon their line 4 
_ The Eusigration Commissioners have advertised for two vessels 
for emigrants: one, for Sydney, is to be ready on the 14th ; the other, for 
Adelaide, on the 17th uf #eoruary. 

2% 

The Victoria-bridge, Glasgow, was opened on Monday last—the 
magistrate, bridge-trustees, and other authorities, with a great concourse 
of people, taking part in the display. 

ne Lisbon Board of Health have given permission for sus- 
pected vessels bound to Oporto tocail at Arriero or Vianna, to be exa- 
| mined and passed. 

‘Lhe London deliveries of tea for the week to which the latest 
oilicial returns are completed were 434,204 Ibs., being about 100,000 Ibs. less 
than in the preceding week. 

Ain extensive wet dock, of 23 acres, is to be constructed on the 
norih bank of the Tyne, with a deep-water entrance of 23 feet. A similar 
wet dock is also proposed to be established in connexion With the rail- 
way at Maryport. 

The trustees of the Isle of Man Bank for Savings, in Douglas, 
haye guaranted any deficiency which may arise in consequence of the 
fund being deposited in the Messrs. Holmes’s bauk, who have become 
bankrupts. 

: af ao last eres era 1043 sea apprentices have been 
bound at the Shields Custom-house. In 1852, 913 only were articl is 
sea in the same establishment. : a ree = 


@s an ir 
Salt, pork 
from Portuga 


_ Lhe lectures at the University of Copenhagen will henceforth 
be iclivered in the Danish, instead 01, as hitherto, in the Latin tongue. 

Sur Charles Hotham, the recently-appointed Governor of Vic- 
toria, intends leaving Engiand for Australia in the Cresus, which will sail 
on the 10th instant. This will de her tirst voyage. 

Lhe Fingal, from Quebec for Liverpoo', was abandoned 21st 
December. Her crew were taken off by the Huwzine. The chief mate of 
the Fingal was “ashed overboard a few days previous. 

Tae Post-office authorities have made arrangements forrunning 
a day mail through the Potteries; and the offer of the North Staffordshire 
Railway Company to convey the night mail is under consideration. 

Lhe ipswich borough police-officers are to be allowed to wear 
moustaches and beards. hey preferred a request to the Wwatch-committee 
for that purpose, which was readily granted. Some of the committee in- 
tend, it is said, adopting the moustache themselves. 
ak body of men is being orgauized in New York, to assist the 

TKS. 

A fire at Bradford, Yorkshire, has caused a loss 3 

Bra of some 
£50,000. Tue principal sufferers are Messrs. Berwick and © @ 
arta Boles pack sheer stuil-meréhants. epee te Moners 

o Belgians or other foreigners can now enter France from 
Belgium, without having their passporis viséd . 0 
Belgians rs passpoi at the French Embassy at 
A verdict of 10,000 dols. damages had been given i 
New York Herald fora libel upon the management of the New cope 
pera. 
A monster nugget of copper, weighing about a ton, has be 
= . 3 cn 
dug out of the Summerhill mine in 1 i ‘ 
eae ous oF wet australia, The miners there earn 
A new and elegant translation of Sir W. Scott’s i 
new a : Z novels is ap- 
peoring in Stockholm. Hach volume contains a whole romance, and dons 

‘The farm of Cassius M. Clay, the well-k i i 

[ -known American Aboli- 
tionist, who emancipated his slaves eight years ago, is now yielding al 
profitable returns, whereas it used torun him in debt. 

‘There is to be a great Industrial Exhibition in Christiania next 
summer, to which all N orway will contribute specimens of its produce. 
Since the discovery of gold ia California, 600 vessels have gone 
round Cape Horn, and never returned. A few of them have been lost 
but the greater number have been employed in the Pacific trade. 
__ The Bulletin de Paris says that a complete revision of the French 
ore byt on liberal ea is in preparation, 
gold-miners in California are said to be making from f 
to ten dollars a day. On the 4th November - t of 
~ gold was Carr, from a claim at Dineen cen revame Rages of 
meeting of the coal-miners of Fife has been held « 
gates, ts oa Bar poy eis oa ee eight hours’ labour bill, SY ape 
cotlan' e law Pi 
coon coroners’ inquests as connected with 
‘on Fagel,who has been for eighteen years Minister Pleni- 
Voter aap of Holland at Paris, | ctjust withdravn from public life, mi a 
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THE POST IN THE SNOW. 


THE incidents of the last few days—the severe frost, the heavy 
snow-storms, filling up ditches, burying hedges in white round 
ramparts, and piling up deep snow-drifts in the exposed en- 
trances of narrow valleys—have come upon us almost by sur- 
prise. Years have passed since we experienced anything like 
it. In some districts coach and horse travelling has been alto- 
gether brought to a stand-still; in others, the rarely seen four-in- 
hand, or four horses with a burly groom as postilion, has been called 
into activity to drag coaches and omnibusesthrough the deep roads. The 
posts are all behind-hand—we wait impatiently for an hour or two past the 
time when we are accustomed to settle the business of the day by our let~- 
ters. In Wales, in Devonshire, in Cornwall—where railways have not yet 
penetrated—the mails have been stopped in more than one district. 
Even on railroads it has required the expansive power of the 
express engine to force a way through deep drifts; and, in 
some instances, a elear road could not be made for heavily 
loaded trains until ploughs, helped by a gang of labourers, had 
been set to work. Fortunately, we enjoy, this winter, one great ad- 
vantage of the railway system, in the facility for concentrating labour 
on the spots where it is most needed. Our Illustration shows the mail- 
train at a stand-still, blowing off its steam in the face of a heavy drift; 
the passengers, no doubt, impatient at the delay; yet how comfortable 
pe condition in contrast with that of passengers by the old mail 
coaches ! 

Our two Pictures of the Post-Boy and the Mail-Coach illustrate inci- 
dents in the life of a friend, who looks, with no small satisfaetion, 
on ng present post system, as compared with that of the days of his 
youth. 

The village where I was born— I ask pardon of the present respectable 
inhabitants (it is now a town with a Health of Towns’ Act, and a set of re- 
markablyquarrelsome commissioners)—in its rise and progress toits present 
state of prosperous griminess, affords a complete history of travelling 
changes. We used to be five miles from the high road, over a way that was 
partly bridle road and partly a cart track by a moor, long since 
portioned off, fenced, and turned into fields of turnips, oats, and barley. 
Our village consisted of a church and rectory-house, a water corn- 
mill, an inn (the Fisherman’s Rest), a shop, a blacksmith’s smithy; a 
pound, with walls of loose stones and sods, which we used to pull down 
when we wanted a donkey ride; half a dozen houses, and twice as 
many cottages, all scattered over the valley, alongside the brook, * Alder 
Brook.” Our village was called Alder Vale. We have a stone bridge 
now, and the streets streteh over the two hills on each side. 

It was a proud day for Alder Vale, when our first post-office was 
ECD aS “7 - opened; and, by favour of the Rector’s cousin, a powerful M.P., we 

res WS ts De y > aA were chosen from all the other villages on the stream, because we had 
SSESN SQ) Wax —~———_—— - S the ancient corn-mill. My mother’s once favourite maid, Barbara, 
: = Sh : widow Bugler, was chosen for post-mistress, because her husband, 
wild Jack Bugler, had been killed under Lord Exmouth, fighting as 
THE POST-BOY. a jolly marine at Algiers; for, as the poor Widow Barbara remarked 

when the news came, “ he never could keep himself out of mischief, and 
always was the very dooce for fighting and drinking, and———” There 
she stopped: she might have said more, but put her apron to her eyes 
and began tocry. So poor Barbara was left with a little Jack—a curly- 
headed laughing, mischievous imp—her savings all spent, to take in 
sewing, and doodd jobs, and make a living anyhow; and that was not 
very well until she was put into the post-otlice. Little Jack Bugler 
turned out the very “moral of his father,” as Barbara observed 
ten times a day. At four years old he had no respect for 
the high-capped dame who kept the village school: at six 
played old gooseberry with the two cats of Miss Selina and Miss 
Clarinda Brown, the maiden aunts of the Rector. At nine he had suc- 
cessively passed through the hands of the village tailor and shoemaker, 
and been by both rejected as an unruly apprentice. The old folk were 
beginning to shake their heads very ominously, when his mother’s 
establishment in the post-office opened a new career suitable to his 
genius, long practised on all the donkeys and ponies of the moor. With 
many threats, and cautions, and promises, and a general contribution of 
garments, he was made post-boy, and the happiest of boys at the same 
time. Bilberry, wickedest, wiliest, and most surefooted of our moor 
ponies, was selected as his four-feoted assistant in carrying the letter-bag 
to and from the Cross-road Inn, where the mail-coach daily left and 
took up our letters. $ 

The second winter after Jack’s installation in office, there came on 
just such a frost, and then successive hard snow storms, as we have had 
lately. All over the country the mails were stopped, and, in some 
places, buried for days, and ploughed out. Nevertheless, Jack, varying 
his route, making short new cuts with the help of Bilbery’s craftiness, 
managed to do his work, if not keep his time; and we ceased to have 
any anxiety on his account, although it was often midnight before his 
clanging horn disturbed the silence of the village, and brought us to 
our frost-covered panes to see him trot through, “ cold yet cheerful.” 
Bat one night, just after Christmas, we slept through without hearing any 
echoes of Jack Bugler’s horn; and, early after daybreak, were awakened 
by the lamentation of his mother. Neither Jack nor Bilberry had come 
home. There had been a terrible fall of snow, with a gale of wind in 
the night; so we were all more frightened than we liked to 
say. There was a general turn-out of the village: all the 
able-bodied men, with the Rector and the Doctor, the black- 
smith and the miller at their head. Of course I went with my 

. brother John and our terrier, Spot, to look on. We divided into 
three parties, and took three roads, and searched nearly all day, until 
something dark on the waste of snow, which turned out to be Jack’s 
cap on a bush, set us to search, and in the leeward side of the 
hollow trunk ef a huge branchless oak, almost buried in snow, we 
found Bilberry lying, with poor Jack close under him, and quite in- 
sensible. We wrapped him in blankets, the old shepherds rubbed him 
with snow, and he soon came round—the shaggy coat of the pony had 
saved him, 

It seems he had dismounted to lead Bilberry through the deep snow ; 
had lost his way in the storm, taken shelter in the Robber’s Oak, and 
fallen asleep under Bilberry. He knew no more until he came to him- 
self in bed at the Rectory, where he was first carried. He used to say, 
emacking his lips at the recollection, that he should like to be lost in the 
snow again, to have another week of nursing, nice clothes, and possets 
of. ale and elder-wine. Jack Bugler, a few years afterwards, left the 
Royal post service to whip in a pack of fox-hounds, in Yorkshire, where 
he is now huntsman. 

Times changed: a coalpit was opened, and a bunch of factories estab- 
lished, a few miles beyond Alder Vale; then came a-new short cut of 
the high road, intersecting us; and we began to grow into importance. 

My next adventure was in the first winter journey of the mail coach, 
on my return from a continental tour, fifteen years ago, when most 
anxious to reach home by Christmas-day. We were thirty hours in 
performing 190 miles of the way; and» when ten miles from Alder 
Town, were waked up from a cramped slumber (having been up walk- 
ing by the side of the mail most of the night, helping the horses and 
easing the load up hill), by a heavy lurch, and loud cries of the guard, 
Out we jumped, and found ourselves half in a ditch on the wrong side 
of the hedge. Whipping, pulling, pushing, made progress at the rate of 
about one mile an hour, when a crack, and another lurch to the near 
side, announced the axle-tree snapped. There was no help for it. The 
guard and my friend Jack Splinterbar, of Brazenhead College, set 
off with the leaders and the mail-bags on a steeplechase, leaving me 
with a pipe and a small bar of Cavendish,to keep company with the 
coachman for four hours, until a team arrived, and dragged us through. 

_ This winter snow and ice affect us as little as floods. The Great 

Universal Junction has given Alder Town a loop line; a vast viaduct 

spans the scene where little Jack Bugler was lost in the Robber’s Oak, 

and the hills down which Bilberry “ skidded.” We may be detained at 
times, but we cannot wander over the fences without knowing it. 

The moor has lost all its romance, and post-boys and _post- 

horns will soon be as rare elements in fireside stories ag Sleep- 
* ing Beauties and giants and dwarfs. Without the slightest anxiety, 

I accepted an invitation to dinner at “Alder Town on’ New 
Year’s-day, and entered the express train, 200 miles off,on the morning 
of the 31st December, with perfect confidence that in abont six hours I 
should be deposited within an omnibus distance of the mainstreet. Look- 
ing back for five-and-twenty years I see many changes: moor lands to 
fertile fields; the site. of woods and covyerts to populous towns; 
bridle roads to highways; fishing creeks’ to prosperous ports ; post- 
boys, with mail-bag and pony, superseded by mail-coaches ; and mail- 
coaches by mail railway trains. But the seasons remain the same. 

One duty we must not forget. We are able to take advantage of the 
modern luxuries of travelling, of which the express train, first-clas#, 
when well clad and warmed, is one of the greatest. © We must not forget 

_ to help, when we can, those poor people who are compelled to endure, 
by day and night, the inclement seasons from which we are shielded. 


Gn 
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SKATING IN THE REGENT’S PARK, 


freeze as hard asit likes, and nature put on as gorgeous a mantle as the 
element can form, and little attention is created in consequence; but, in 
London, where snow is coy of its visits, and water slow to lose its state 
of liquescence—where the Thames prides itself on its flowing freedom, 
bidding defiance to the severity of the seasons—where the trotioir glories 


ON THE ICE. 


Tue snow has left its card for us this season without doubt. London 
has resembled a sheet of white paper in the past week, on which was 
written the footprints and activity of its myriad population. The me- 
tropolis has put on its winter robe, and taken it off with coquettish fre. 
quency. There have been fifty pretty little amateur snow-storms from 
ten to a hundred minutes in duration—intermittent in their calls, 
coming and going with unsatisfactory celerity. The ornamental waters | 
of the Parks are ice-bound; and much obliged to the weather are the 
thousands of pleasure-seekers who extract amusement from ice, and 
manage to cut out as much pleasure on a pair of skates as less enterprising | 
folks would languidly enjoy on a day of brilliant summer sunshine, 

In the northern sections of Europe and America, where ice and snow 
are constant occurrences of the cold quarter of the year, water may | 


than incolder climes. The season of snow in the United States has a 
buffalo-robes, pretty girls, and music. 
New York is a great event, involving as many happy associations as any 
other important period of the year. To part with this episode of merri- 
ment would be cutting away a elice from the winter that many would 
regret. It is the white oasis (a singular term as applied here) in the 
desert of the season’s dreariness. 


ROUGHING HORSES FOR FROSTY WEATHER,—(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


in its ever-present pave-stones—in London, then, snow and ice assume | 
a different moral aspect, and become matters of greater importance | 


specific character of its own—suggesting at once moonlight, festivity, | 
The three weeks’ sleighing of | 


Our metropolis, not boasting of its season of sleighing, must fly to 
the ice in order to turn the effects of the cold weather to account. Ac- 
cordingly, we find thousands trooping to the Parks, for the purpose of 
enjoying the artificial surface nature has prepared for their re- 
ception. Some content themselves with merely sliding; others dash 
about on skates. The timidly-cautious venture only to the edge, and 
endeavour to convince themselves that they enjoy the scene, and chill 
themselves very much during the mental operation. Just now the ice is 
in good order, and there is great amusement on it. Young gentlemen 
who affect skates, and execute all sorts of gliding impossibilities, are in 
high feather; and lads, and “ children of a larger growth,” who convert 
the polished surface into a slide, and go slipping along in a procession 
are in quite as good humour with the sport. 

Let us take a walk tothe Serpentine. It is about two o’clock, andthe 
sheet of ice is covered with people. Hundreds are skating. We single 


10 


out that tall young man with the whiskers, who moves with graceful 
action, performing flourishes that astonish the spectators. Now he 
whirls rapidly abont, one leg before the other, shaping a device on the 
ice with facility. Now he turns, altering the position of his feet by di- 


recting them in the tracery of lines, which he achieves by a succession of 


movements that seem like floating. The device grows into a grotesque 
series of circles, set in what resembles a curious frame of fanciful ice- 
work; and, this done, away glides the accomplished artist in ice, leaving 
an admiring group intent in admiration of his feat—or rather that 
which his feet have been the means of producing. There is a class of 
clumsy skaters who do nothing but tumble, and try the ice fearfully ; 
these persons may excel on terra firma, but ice is beyond their power: 
their action might be elegant on a gravel walk; but the frozen carpet 
of the Serpentine lake demands more skill than they possess. 

The clumsy portions of the visitors are not without their uses. They 
produce their share of the general fun, for what they lack in grace and 
management, they abundantly compensate for in cause of merriment. 

The comic tumbles and droll mishaps—the merry struggles and odd 
mistakes—all of which seem to take place in a good-humoured way, 
make up a sum of gay mischance that we would be sorry to part with. 
Ice is ‘a great provocative of amiability, and many a man is good- 
natured where it has frozen, who is not particular in this respect away 
frem theice. Looking about the Serpentine we observe skaters, sliders, 
pedestrians of either sex and all ages, moving and shifting about like 
the changes of a kaleidoscope. 

The Ornamental W ater of the Regent's Park is, perhaps, after the 
Serpentine, the most popular resort of the skaters. The aristocratic 
edges of the Park contribute a vast number,of amateurs and proficients, 
who, attired in heavy furs and shawls, disport about with an air of gay 
comfort. The ladies make their appearance here in great numbers, and 
brave the weather for an hour’s amusement. How daintily they step 
over the crested snow, and with what piquant timidity they venture on 
the frozen waters. Should the ice playfully indulge in that treacherous 
cracking sound, which it sometimes does, without absolutely breaking, 
how they scream and scamper, half terrified, half elated, at the novel 
danger of their position. 

There are two places where a débutant cannot hope to escape bewilder- 
ment—in the water when learning to swim, and on top of the water 
when learning to skate. We give the preference to the latter, on the 
ground that there is a certain amount of comfort in the knowledge of a 
full possession of the use of the legs, which, as everybody knows, are 
invaluable in cases of loss of equilibrium. But a pair of skates try the 
legs sadly, and upset the strongest-minded confidence that can be 
brought to bear in their behalf. There is a comic desolation in putting 
on skates for the first time, that belongs pre-eminently to the situation, 
If the novice be a young man of the “ rapid” species, he is fascimated 
by the gliding groups on every side, moving with e#sy confidence. At 
first he wonders whether he can do the same, and, after a mental 
struggle or so, he at length summons courage and half-a-crown—the 
latter as a deposit to be left with the attendant for the use of the skates, 
and the former to be used after his feet are equipped. “How funny I 
feel,” utters the débutant very cold, and very fearful that he will no: be 
able to put in execution his desires. Out goes one foot, and the other 
flies about as if it’ were on a pivot. ‘ Don’t leave me for a moment,” he 
says to the a‘tendant, in a faltering voice, clutching him by the coat, 
“I think they are not strapped firmly; ” and he saves himself from an 
ignominiovs tumble by clasping him tightly about the waist, and then 
sinking into a chair. The man, perceiving at once that his customer is 
a “raw’un,” affects to change the position of the straps, and once more 
the brave youth is erect. He is less nervous now, and seems re-assured. 
He puts his best leg forward this time, and does it very well—bringing 
up the other in quite a dashing style. 

“ Go it, Mr.Clever!” “ Now, then, Mister,catch me if you can!” shriek 
a pair of audacious youths who have been watching the whole affair. 

This throws him off his guard. In glancing round to see who dare 
utter such impertinence, his right foot gets into trouble, the left 
wickedly follows the example, and he feels himself going—gets very 
red or pale, as the case may be; and in the effort to spare himself the 
mortification of a fall, he seizes by the arm a passing skater, who is 
gliding swiftly by; and the latter, unable to recover from the sudden- 
ness with which he has been checked, also reels, and they measure their 
mutual lengths side by side on the ice, to the boisterous approval of a 
crowd of delighted lookers-on. 

The débutant crawls back to the chair after mildly apologising to his 
fellow-sufferer, and thinks he will not try skating any more, just at 
present. Perhaps he descends tothe less ambitious operation of sliding ; 
and, though he feel that skates may some other time have the honour of 
his acquaintance, he is content to take out his fun on the ice that day in 
a manner more adapted to his ideas of entertainment unblent with peril. 


ROUGHING HORSES FOR FROST. 


Tue blacksmith is busy—busy with work he has not had to do for many 
along day. One must look back through a series of Annual Registers 
to find the last short, sharp, and decisive frost, that turned plashes of 
the country lanes into sheets of ice in one night—to the immense satis- 
faction of the plough-lads, as they slithered along, and the discomfiture 
of Dobbin and Bald-face, and Long-tail, the colt. We almost thought 
that Jack Frost had forgotten us. Why, it’s not two days since Job 
Bellows was as busy and more hurried than when our artist caught him 
with “Cly¢esdale’s” fore-foot in his hand, on quite a different job. 
Oid Jem Harkfor’ard killed his fox within half a mile of Job’s smithy, 
after an hour and forty-five minutes, at a rattling pace, over and down 
some fine sticky fallows, through willow beds, and clay pit coverts 
where every stride was at least up to the hocks, and a good many up to 
the belly; and those who did not stick fast were glad to get away, 
leaving a collection of “ lucky horseshoes ”—some at the bottom of the 
mud-made air-pumps, others flung high up, in last violent efforts at 
extrication, into bushes, there to hang until the nutting season, and 
then be carried home as great prizes, to be nailed over cottage-doors or 
sold, by some unbelieving National School urchins, to the blacksmith. 

Until a case of “kill,” or “blown and beat,” no fox-hunter ever, 
finds out that he has cast a shoe. In this last instance five pinks, 
who had outridden and lost their second horses, « green-coated farmer, 
with a four-year-old, that he wanted to sell, and a steeple-chaser who 
had gone rather farther and faster than he intended with his * qualifica- 
tion thoroughbred,” were clamorous round Job’s smithy for first turn. 
It is not often that a blacksmith earns money so quick y and easily as 
when, with four nails and a second-hand shoe, he satisfies an impatient 
spertsman. Men don’t wait for change on such occasions, if there is to 
be another covert drawn for a second fox. 

Not so in “roughing.” Deliberation is the order of the day; and 
there is no crowding, now coaching is a bygone institution. One set 
of horse-owners don’t believe the frost will last; others think that the 
roads are not so very slippery—that they can do without any such pre- 
caution—and would sooner run all risks, and walk instead of ride, 
rather than pay an extra sixpence beyond the annual shoeing contract 
to the blacksmith. Now this is very foolish. Abstractedly, the less a 
horse’s feet are knocked about with hammers and pincers the better; 
practically, more harm may be done in going 500 yards in smooth shoes 
over slippery ground thanin adozen shiftings. As to gentlemen’s horses, 
where, according to common custom, the groom is lazy and has his own 
way, there are ten nags spoiled by over-feed and staying in the stable, for 
on» by over-work. In slippery weather, especially in driving or riding 
fast through icy lanes, where there is little traffic, and the ground is un. 
even, there is as much damage done by strains of the sinews of the leg- 
and ricks of the back, as by absolute falls. A strain is worse to cure 
than a cut. So, if there is the least chance of the frost holding until 
horses must be used, the sooner they are roughed the better. For riding 
hacks and light harness work, where there are steep hills to be de- 
scended with a heavy carriage, horses can be roughed very effectually 
without shifling the shoes at all. Four sound large-headed nails will 
give hold enough to trot over a frozen pond. Wheelers and carters, 
like our handsome “ Clydesdale” require a calk at heel and toe, 
according to the work they have to do. Ail three examples are given 
in the Illustration. The country postman is taking a play with 
the dog, while his quiet, snafile-bridle roadster, with the wallet, 
is waiting his turn, after the smart, well-bred nag, that, no doubt, 
does the distance between his master’s house and the railway station at 
the rate of ten miles an hour daily, ‘* Clydesdale” is wanted to fetch a 
joad of draining tiles, that could not be put on the land until the rain 


A heavy fall of snow is mre of an impediment than the most slippery, 
ice-covered road. Deep sii snow is very exhausting to,and soon wears 
out, the best horse; and, when there is a hard frost, the snow “ balls” in 
a horse’s feet until he is mouuted upon a pair of round clogs; and, at 

- length toppling over, falls on his head... ‘the rider. has nothing for it 
but to gather himself up, clear out his steed’s feet with a knife or whip- 
handle, and either continue the journey on foot, or re-mount and repeat 
the We remember, some twenty years ago, when two* stone 


door with distinguished company. 
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W. Waud of the Royal Italian Opera, will be found very useful to 
the student of that instrument, especially in the earlier stages of his pro- 
gress. They are well calculated to lay a good foundation, by giving a 
sound method of fingering in all the different keys, and also in impart- 
ing freedom and variety in the use of the bow. The book has the 
further recommendation of cheapness. 

Mr. Chesney’s “ New Instructions for the Concertina” will, likewise, 
be found a useful guide in learning this pleasant instrument, which, as 
its powers are developed, is daily coming into greater and greater re- 
pute. The instructions are plain and concise, and the exercises afford 
excellent practice to the young performer, 


lighter than we ride at present, awakening one winter morning in Wales, | 
to find a deep fall of snow, a sharp frost, and {twenty-five miles to ride. 
At that time we valued our bones little, and our hack’s (an Irish 
thorough-bred) still less. After two or three falls on very soft ground, 
in which we amicably rolled over in the snow together, we found that 
the best way to avoid “ balling” was to push on ata hand-gallop. By 
this expedient, although every now and then there was “a coming down | 
with a run,” it was not nearly so frequent as at a slow pace. It is said 
that filling the hoofs with soft-soap will prevent snow “ balling ;” but of 
the efliciency of this expedient we haye no evidence. 


THE THEATRES. 


DRURY-LANE. 

On Saturday, 2 new piece in three acts, called “ The Begging Letter, 
was produced. It is of the transpontine melo-dramatic school of horror 
and is so full of that element ihat the audience properly rebelled against 
the intliction. When we said thas Mr. Simith considered all as fish that 
came to his net, we had no conception that he would have caught such 
a fish as this; we gave him credit for more judgment. But it is 
more than probable that he did not consult his own taste on the 
oc-asios—perhaps has none of lis own in relation to the choice 
of dramas, and knows it; contenting himself, therefore, perforce, 


MUSIC, 


During the Christmas holidays there are, in general, few masical per- 
formances in London ; it being the custom of our most popular vocal 
and instrumental performers to betake themselves to the provinces, to 
figure as “ stars” at the many oratorios and concerts which are given at 
this season at most of our principal towns, For the last two or three 
weeks, consequently, the metropolitan musical intelligence has been 
little more than a blank, 


Tue Reunion pes Arts terminated its season of 1853 on 
Wednesday, the 28th of December. ‘This society—notwithstand- 


ing its affected French name—is judiciously managed, and | with that of otuers, and taking counsel of more experienced persons. 
flourishes accordingly. he culivation of Music, though its | Of these, ninety-nine out of a ausdred are the worst possible advisers in 
most prominent, is by mo means its sole object. [ts pur- | such cases. “ The Begging Letter” is asanguinary tale of bigamy, in 
pose is to bring together and into a state of social inter | which Mad Bess (Mrs. Vickery), the wife of a poacher, impeaches the 


course, the votaries of all the fine arts, whether artists or amateurs, 
and to afford them pleasure and instruction by musical performances ; 
by exhibiting paintings, sculpture, and other objects of art; by lectures 
on literary and artistical subjects, and by conversazioni, The society’s 
spacious rooms in Harley-street are adorned with many masterly and 
valuable works of art; and there is a uews-room for the use of the 
subscribers, which is liberally supplied with newspapers and periodicals 
of every kind, aud gives the members all the advantages of a club- 
room. The long and increasing list of subscribers includes the many 
distinguished artists and lovers of the fine arts. The concert 
of the 28th of December may be taken as a specimen of these 
entertainments during the year. ‘the uccomplished young pianist, 


principal parties, and endeaveurs to destroy the offspring of the first 
union, in revenge for the death of her own husband, lost at sea. The 
last scene is a haunted glen, where the first wife dies, leaving the field 
clear for the eecond, and Mad Bess perishes from a fall over a 
precipice. An underplot exhibits Mies Featherctone with some effect 
as a guy young williner, acd somewhat relieves the sombre character 
a, er principal action. The world has kad quite enough of such dramas 

eady. 


MARYLEBONE, 


“Broken Toys” and “Katherine and Petruchio” have been the 
dramas which have preceded the pantomime at this theatre since Box- 


= > 3 ar ing-night. I 3 ay: 3 ub ss G 
Miss Arabella Goddard, with M. Ries on the violin, and M. | . : i 7 ae sed pater Boast = veers re oy tear coppeertcehta 
: : Trio ij, | CXerted themselves very cifectively. Both, by the practice of legitimate 
Paque on the violoncello, played Beéthoven’s Grand ‘Trio in| pusines are experienciog the usual benelis, and gaining ia the 
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B tlat—his ches d’@uvre in this class of composition. Miss God. artistic recounition gof the true principles of  histriovic 


sugges- 
tion. In our notice of the pantomime we should have mentioned 
that the very beautiful scenery by whic it is illustrated, is from the 
pengil of sir, Shalders, the actor. It certainly does him infinite credit. 
The transformation scene is especially splendid, with its unfolding 
flowers, disclosing the groups of beauty and interest, and its falling 
rivers of phosphoric waters, and * the light of more than common 
day ” shed over the scenic accessories of wood, distant prospect, and fan- 
tastically clouded horizon. The houses have been fully attended, though 
it will be observed that Mr. snd Mrs, Wallack are not now acting. 
These truly great performers are, we understand, reserving themselves 
for the study of new parts in an original tragedy which they are about 
to produce on & magnificent scale, and in which it is understoud there are 
tragic ellects and situations of extraordinary power. The character to 
be assumed by Mrs. Wallack in particular, is described as one requiring 
the highest geniuy for its adequate embodiment; but this ludy has a 
Siddonian force of style, capable of sternly sustaining the loftiest dra- 
mative ideal. 


dara also played, as 4 solo, Rossini’s grand March recently composed 
for the Suitan, arranged by Benedict for the piano, in which form its 
effect is admirable. A new Trio, by M. Praeger, for the piano, violin, 
and violoncello, was played by the author and the two performers 
already named, and gained every suffrage as a masteriy and beautiful 
work. ‘he principal vocalist was Madame Amedie, who delighted the 
audience by her splendid performance ot the fine aria, “In si barbara 
sciagura,” from Rossini’s * Semiramide,” and in Mercadaute’s Duet, 
“ E mi puoi credere,” the tenor part of which was finely sung by Signor 
Cabatta, Other vocal pieces were sung by Miss lernan and Miss 
M sent; and M. Paque obtained great applause for his execution of a 
Vi ncello Solo composed by himself. The rooms were crowded to the 


‘THe Society or British Mosicrans had their Third Cham- 
ber Concert of the season on Monday evening last, at their usual place 
of meeting, rat's harp saloon, in Berners-street. Several compositions, 
by members of the society, were performed with much applause. Among 
the instrumental pieces, special notice is due toa MS. quartet in G 
minor, for two violins, tenor, and yviolencello, by Dr. Steggai; to a so- 
natain I’, for piano and violin, by Mr. Heary Graves ; and to a quartet, 
for piano and stringed instruments, by Mr. Charles KE. Stephens. 
All these works, which were carefully and well executed, did much 
honour tv their composers—Mr. Scephens’s quartet, especially, which 
evinced a boldness and novelty of style rarely acquired by so young a 


BOARD OF TRADE RETURNS. 

The returns for the month and eleven months ending the 5th December 
were issued on Wednesday. The toiul declared value of the exports of 
British and Irish produce and manufactures from the United Kingdom 
during the month and eleven months is shown Lelow :— 

For eleven months. 


composer. Among the vocal pieces, u part-song, for four voices, 1853 < és £80,781,515 
“ Dream the dream that’s sweetest,” composed by Mr. Lake, bore away 1852 ve 65,280,134 
the palm. It is a piece of pure and beautiful vocal harmony, worthy 1851 5,188,216 - 63,314,272 


Compared with 1852, the increase on the month is £1,595,730, or at 

rate ot 26} per cent; and on the eleven months, £15,504,381, or equal to 
233 per cent. It will thus be seen that the increase in the month’s tigures 
is actually in excess of the large average increase of the eleven months. 
This sustained increase of one-fourth in our aggregate export trade is 
certainly 2 feature calculated to excite astonishment, even alter making 
allowance for the higher prices now current. Should the profits from this 
large trade prove in proportion to its extent, the returns cannot fail to 
add greatly to the prosperity ofthe country. The increase extends to 
nearly every important item of our export trade, including cotions, 
woollens, linens, silks, metals (especially iron), machinery, haberdashery 
and millinery, hardwares and cutlery, leather manufactures, beer uud 
ale, &c, All these items exhibit a materi.l increase, both on the month 
and eleven months; and, im this respect, the present issue of the Board 
of Trade tables is similar to its predecessors. 
_ in the table of imports and consumption, the chief feature is a great 
increase in breadstulls, owing to our deticient harvest. The total imports 
of wheat for the eleven months are stated at 4,607,914 quarters, against 
2,820,100 in the corresponuiug eleven months of 1852, and 3,652,598 in 
the eleven months of 1851; and o: flour, 4,397,315 cwis., against 3,651,081 
in 1852, and 4,996,728 in 1851. In a few other leading articles of fuod, there 
is & decreased consumption ; but on the whole it does not appear that the 
high price of provisions has yet had the effect of causing ihe bulk of the 
population to dispense with many of the comforts aed lamecios in which 
thew prosperous condition has iately enabled them to indulge, ‘The con- 
sumption figures of wines, tea, sugar, und cocoa—all important articles 
—vshow # considerable increase over those of last year boch on the month’s 
and eleven months’ comparison. In cotlee there 18 a failing oif on the 
month, but a considerable increase on the eleven mouths. One of the 
minor articles, the consumption of which has unfavourably affected 
by the rise im price, is that of currants. The quantity of this article en- 
tered for home consumption in the eleven months, is only 172,827 cwts. 
against 342,373 in the eleven months of 1852, and 418,210 im 1851. 


of companionship with the finest works of our old English masters. 
A “ Benedictus,’” for four voices, by Mr. Lovell Phillips, was worthy 
ot this young musician’s rising reputation. Altogether, these Chamber 
Concerts are exceedingly interesting and deserving of attention, as 
they bring before the public a great amount of talent on the part of the 
younger members of the musical profession. 

Miss KANSFORD has given a series of soirées at her residence, 
in Welbeck-street, the last of which took place on Tuesday last. They 
have been very well-conducted, elegant, and successful entertainments ; 
possessing, moreover, a peculiar ieature rarely met with at the present 
day. They have consisted almost entirely of English music; and our 
ears have been refreshed ty many of the finest glees, part-songs, duets, 
aud ballads, of our own national school, now generally laid aside to 
make room for foreiga compositions of the day, vften very inferior, but 
preferred simply because they are foreign. On Tuesday evening, for in- 
stance, we had the pleasure of hearing Attwood’s vcautilul but now almost 
forgotten glee, “the Curfew.” Sir Heury Bishup’s spiendid five-part 
glee, “ Now by day’s retiring lamp;” a charming ballad, “ Still my 
spirit yearns for thee,” by Mr. Lovell Phillips; Macfarren’s “‘ Nan of 
Baitersea,” a ballad worthy of Dibdin; and Mr. Brinley Kicnards's 
beautifal serenade “ Up, quit thy bower,” from Joanna Buillie’s diaina 
“ The Beacon.” They were all admirably periormed; the singers being 
Miss Ran-ford, Miss Messent, Madame Weiss, Messrs. Rausiord, senior 
and junior, and Mr. Weiss. 


Edinburgh possesses at present, and for the first time, a regular 
Opera, which is quite the rage in the fashionable circles of the Scottish 
metropolis. It repertoire cousists of the most popular Italian and Ger- 
man operas, periormed in their respective languages. “ Norma,” the 
“ Barbitre di Sivigiia,” “ Lucrezia Borgia,” “ Fidelio,’ and the 
“ Freischiitz”” have been given to crowded houses, and with immense 
success. fhe company would be considered strong even in London. It 
includes Mdme. Caravori, Mdme. Zimmermann, Keichardt, Formés, 
Bettini, and other performers of merit. The orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Llerr Anschuez,is yery good; and every piece has been brought 
out in a complete und cilective manner, 


Tux Lonpon Coat Trape.—A correspondent of the Vewcastle 
Chronicle—a paper exceedinyzly well-informed in all matiers relating to 
the coal trade—puts the public in possession of the following curious 
piece of information, which he writes for the benefit of the coal-owners. 
He says :—" 1c is preity well known that the London coal-merciant con- 
ducts his trade upon the principle of charging a certain fixed sum above 
the Poo! price, to cover barge hire, loadiug, shooting, leading, &c. ‘This 
sum varies from 5s. to 7s, a ton, viving a medium charge ot 63. Thus, 
when a@ household coal is sold ior 248. 1a the coal-market, the coal-mer- 
chant suppli¢s his customers av gus. and so on. The Great Northern 
Railway Company perform the same services—that is, ey take 
the coals irom the waggon to the consumer—for 2s. 6d. a ton; the 
difference being 38. 61. Lhis may or may not be the fair differ- 
ence; I merely quote it to illustrate what follows:—On the 9th and 
12th of December a large fleet of seer 600 sail of colliers arrived in 
London, This fleet had been collecting, by adverse winds, for upwards 
of three weeks ; and when it arrived it was well known that London was 
literally on the starving point fer coals. At the previous market 35s. had 
been given for house, and 25s. for gas coals. In fact, three or four of the 
gas ages ey A nae not seam aged pre br et them i snd the house 
trade was equally ciose run. Now the theory of the London coal-mark. 
is, unat the coal-factor is the agent of the oal-ownes, a 


agent, if the theory were at he is bound to sell the property of his 


The appearance or a new and successful composer in Italy— 
where, for so many years, nothimg has been heard but the weak and 
worn-out operas of Verdi—is an occurrence of much interest. A Cor- 
respondent at Milan writes to us as follows :— 


The opening of the Carniva: season at La Scala has been one of the 
most successiul known for many years. The Opera was a new one, * li 
Convito di La!dassare” (Belshazzar’s Keast), by Buzzi. The music is 
quite of the sterling yooal school, and pleases extremely. It suits well 
tue rich voice and peculiar excellence of the first singer, C.ara Novello, 
who is received with enthusiam by the Milanese as a most accomplished 
musician. The veteran Rubini came to Mian on this occasion from his 
country house, expressly to hear the debut here of the vocalist whom he 
had advised, as a young artist, when he heard her in Magiand, to 
prosecute the opera career. His delight was expressed in no stunted 
terms, and was further proved by iis dropping a hint of returning 
shortly to Milan, to sing for and with her. ‘here is a decided re- 
action just now in Italy, im favour of the pure vocal style, against the 
shouting school which lately prevailed ; as au evidence of which, Kossini’s 
operas of * Mose in Egitto,” “* Semiramide,” and * Cenerentola,” are 
talked of for speedy production. ‘he new opera of Buzzi has been 
superbly put upon the stage. The grand scene and tableau of the * Feast” 
is an admiurabie copy of Martin’s celebrated picture; while the scenes and 
Creswex have been taken from the Nineveh sculptures in the Briush 
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for one or two weeks. otwithstanding these facts, patent to all, he 
large fleet was sold at 26s, for best coals. As soon as this was disposed of 
the coal-factors ran up the prices of house coals to 34+. and 35s. for halfa 
wrth the Inst prige of the market ghanbenao nies pettiness ae 
ce on the mar! c ; yublic the vi 
coals bought at 268. and under, a8 if, had been boug! ia see, 
putting the dilference between these prices and 26s. into 
the: yr) ¢ 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


The sixteenth volume of the ‘ Musical Bouquet” is calculated to be 
an interesting New-year’s Present. The principal portion of its con- 
tents is a selection from tlw yocal compositions of Henry Russell, includ- 
ing the most favourite songs from the * Emizranv’s Progress :”—“ Cheer, 
boys, cheer,” ‘‘ Fur, far upon the sea,” “ Land, land, land!” and “ Long 
parted have we been,” ull written by Dr. Charles Mackay; the * Slave 
Sale,” the “ African Village,” writien by Mr. Angus B. Reach; and the 
“ — for Wellington,” beg by Eliza Cook. There are likewise 
several elegan: quadrilles, polkas, and other pieces of dance-music; the ; 
whole forming a very handsome volume, use to cali the attention of the 
ae of Songs,” by Edward Fi Francis Fitzwilliam, does honour to Pers TION OF CoaL In Li 

us of this young an % composer, hey are twelve in | rt of Lo le past 
number; the words are selected from the works of cant: Eng: | 3 on 
lish poets,.and united to appropriate und characteristic music. Mr. | 
Fitzwilliam’s melodies are graceful and expressive, and the accom- 
paniments are rich, ingenious, and masterly. ’ 

“One hundred and one progressive Kxercises for the Violin,” by 
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TERCENTENARY FESTIVAL OF THE BATH GRAMMA!: 8CHOOL,—-THE PROCESSION IN BATH ABBEY CHURCH 


TERCENTENARY FESTIVAL IN COMMEMORATION 
OF THE FOUNDATION OF KING EDWARD f 
THE SIXTH’S SCHOOLS. 

A very interesting Festival was held in Bath on the 28th of last month, 
in honour of King Edward VI., whose death took place in the year 
1553, and whose benefactions to the cause of education were the imm:2- 
diate objects of the commemoration. Not less than thirty free grammar 
schools were founded by this King in different parts of England durirz 
the last three years of his short life. One of these Schools was founded 
at Bath, and endowed with a considerable part of the property belongi: 
tothe Abbey, and surrendered to Henry VIII. in 1539. 

The exact extent and nature of this property, from the miscon- 
duct of former corporations, has become so involved in obscurity, thet 
the resources of the School are at present only partially known; but it.is 
pretty certain that a considerable part of the beautiful town which within 
the last ceutury has been added to the old city, stands upon ground left by 
King Edward for the maintenance of this foundation. A late decree in 
Chancery has restored sdme of the property ; which, however, is so ham pered 
with long leases granted for nominal considerations, or considerations by 
which the School has never benefited, that the full value of that deeree 
will not be realised for several years. Meanwhile, however, something 


has been gained—a new master has been appointed, and there seems ‘0 | 


be, as we are informed, a determination to do all that can be done to 
raise the importance of the School, and extend ils usefulness. The Festiva! 
of the 28th ult. had reference to this foundation, but more to the 


general cause; and was celebrated by the masters of the principal | 


schools of Edward VI.—six of whom att-nded from various parts of the 
country. The proceedings of the day began with a pro:ession from the 
School-house to the Abbey, which was joined by the Mayor and Corpo- 
ration at the Guildhall, and which entered the Abbey at the west door, 
in the following order :— 

The Mayor of Bath, the Members of the Corporation, the Stewards of 
the Festival, the Trustees of the Schoo!, the Head-Master of Bath, the 
Head- Master of Shrewsbury, the Head-Master of Bury St. Edmunds, the 
Head Master of Uromsyrove, the 
Head- Master of Birssingham, the Clergy in their robes, the Second and 
Assistant Masters of Bath School, the Pupils. 

Our Engraving represents the procession pas-ing up the nave. The 
morning prayers were read by the Rev. Arthur Macleane, Head- 
Master of Bath School; and an excellent sermon was preached 
from Matthew xxiii, 23, by Dr. Kennedy, Head-Master of Shrewsbury 
School. After the service there was a meeting in the Guildhall, at 
which the Mayor presided ; and Mr. Macleane made a speech, in which 
he detailed the objects of the Festival, and gave an account of King 

. Edward's character, the state of education when he came to the 
throne, the schools he endowed, and the objects for which they were 
founded. Mr. Macleane then gave a short account of some few of the 


distinctions gained at the Universities by Edward’s Schools, and the | 


umes of some distinguished persons educated at those schools, and at 
Bath in particular—among whom were “the ever memorable” John 
Hales and William Prynne, in former days; Sir Sydney Smith, Sir 
Edward Parry, and the distinguished “ opium eater,” Thomas de 
Quincey, in modern times; and, having given a narrative of the 
misdoings of its former guardians, the reverend gentleman commended 
these schools to the company, for the sake of their founder, for the 
principles out of which they were born; and which they were emi- 
nently calculated, from the sobriety 
of their constitution, 10 uphold, in the present day of distraction and 
trouble. The meeting, which was addressed by the two city members, 
did not separate till it had passed resolutions expressing its reverence 
for the memory of King Edward, its sympathy with the grammar- 
schools founded by him, and with the principles of a grammatical 
education, as well a3 its sense of the duty which lay upon the inha- 
bn of Bath to support the school the King had endowed for 

em. ~~ 

In the evening there was a dinner at the York House, which waa 


attended by between seventy aud eighty gentlemen; Mr. Norman, an-~ 


old pupil of the Bath School, presiding Many speeches were made, 
bearing upon the objects of the Festival; aud among the speakers 
were the head-masters mentioned above: several others having been 
Prevented from attending. : 


Heal. Master of Christ's Hospita), the | 


of their character and the solidity | 


TOWN AND TABLE TALK ON LITERATURE, ART, &c. 
Lorp LANSDOWNE, it eppears, is answerable, in the first instance, for 
the purchase of the Holbein for the National Gallery, about which there 
has been within the last three years so great a disturbance in artistic 
circles. This fact is plainly stated by Sir Charles Eastlake, in his manly 
evidence before the Commons Committee. We confess we are somewhat 
surprised that his Lordship should be mistaken in the works of so wel’- 
known a master. It is true that Holbein has only attracted due and 
correct attention of yery late years; and that his Lordship, from wha 
we remember of his two collections at Bowood and Lansdowne House 
has not been curious about this famous master; nor do we remember 
that either of the trustees has exhibited any appreciation of his works 
while Sir Charles Eastlake himself restricts his own knowledge of art 
to the Italian school. Sir Charles, indeed, assures us that he undertook 
the office of Keeper on the full understanding that his opinion was only 
to be asked in matters connected with Italian art; and that, in the 
alleged Holbein acquisition, he at least is not to blame. 

Our able writers on Art are acquiring reputations for eccentricities, 
No one now-a-days, it is said, can achieve greatness without being an 
Mr. Ruskin is an original—he is 


original. 
Above all Greek, above all Roman fame; 


he condemns Bramante and Wren; thinks all good architecture contained 
ie Venice; and that he has the skill to give Tintoretto a name in art 
above that of Titian. We know into what eccentricities he ran (and in 
print, too) in admiration of Turner; but his converts have been very 
few, and those few not long faithful to his preaching. He has done 
nothing for Mr. Coningham, who objects, in his evidence, clamorously 
and frequently, to the displacing of the Claudes, in order to make 
room for “extremely inferior works by Turner;” nay, he would go 
further, and would discountenance the purchase by the nation of even a 
fine work by Mr. Turner. ‘“‘If you were to ask me (he says emphati- 
cally) whether I should recommend the purchase of the Turner pictures 
for the National Gallery, I should say, decidedly not.” How we should 
like to get Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Coningham into a hot encounter about 
Turner ; and, when they were well by the ears, to escape from the 
room to other subjects less noisy and of more importance. 

Scotland has been extremely barren of sculptors: indeed , we cannot 
call to mind any sculptor of great eminence born north of the Tweed, 
who can be named in the same breath with Flaxman or Chantrey, with 
Banks or Bacon. We have had, however, in London, during the 
present week a Scottish sculptor of name, who works with care and 
skill in the school of Chantrey. We allude to Mr. Steel, the sculptor of 
the Edinburgh equestrian Wellington. Mr. Steel has been in London 
to superintend the erection in the Painted-hall at Greenwich, of his 
marble standing statue of Admiral Saumarez. The statue is erected; 
and Mr. Steel has returned to the north to complete his sitting 
figure of Lord Jeffrey for the Parliament-house. We shall, no doubt, 
have something critical to say next week about the Greenwich 
statue. 

Sir Robert Peel has a right to be heard on any question connected with 
litera'ure and art: his opinions, if they do not demand consent, always 
deserve attention. Sir Robert, it appears, differed from Prince Albert 
and others, in the enlarged notion of a National Gallery, embracing speci~ 
mens of every school and scholar of note: !e saw that, with our present 
narrowness of spirit, it was impossible to construct a National Gallery 


on so wide a basis; and, therefore, in a letter to Sir Charles Eastlake. 


he expresses his views on the subject in his own clear and unmistakeable 
manner. “It seems to me,” he says, “that we should give a preference 
to works of sterling merit, that may serve as examples to the artists 


of this country, rather than purchase curiosities in painting, valuable as 
illustrating the progress of art, or the distinctions in the styles of 
different masters, but surely less valuable than works approaching to 
erfection.” This is text engaging converzation in artistic 
circles. 

Messrs, Christie and Manson have commenced the new year with a 
goodly list of auctions, at their rooms, long previous to the approach of 
spring. There is not much promise, it is true, of pictures possessing a 
name and a genealogy—those essential requisites for securing critica 
bidders and large prices; still, the list looks well, and some of the 
sales will obtain attention. And here, the mention of this leading firm 
in Europe for the disposal of wo:ks of art, enables us to make public 2 
little bit of useful information communicated by Mr. Christie to the 
Commons Committee; but buried in the enormous Blue-book to which 
we have called attention so frequently. Mr. Christie says (and his 
experience is indeed great) that “ people prefer pictures that haye not 
been cleaned just before they come to be sold;” that “ people prefer 
having them as they are;” and that there is “ something” in the 
common impression, that a well-known amateur of good pictures, pos- 
sessing a long purse and bidding for himself, is likely to be run up 
“It is a very commen impression,” he says, “ but Ido not think there 
is much in it; I think there may be something in it.” 

We observe a statement in the Morning Post to the effect that the 
Bishop of London has consented to a plan laid before him by the Rey 
C. Hume, the Incumbent of St Michael's, Wood-street, for the removal] 
of some thirty of the City churches into suburban and rural districts, 
The churches to be removed are named in a classified list, and the selec. 
tion appears t> have been made with great good judgment. There is, 
however, one serious blunder; for surely it would be a blunder, ana 
something worse, to destroy the interesting church of St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate—one of the few London churches that escaped the Great 
Fire, and possessing an interest to many from the tomb it contains of 
Sir Thomas Gresham, the founder of the Royal Exchange; to say 
nothing of the noble sixteenth century monument to Sir John Cro.by 
and the interesting tomb of Sir Julius Cesar. Mr. Hume has placed 
his own church in the moveable list; Weybridge or Wimbledon are 
pleasanter places than Wood-street, Cheapside. In this great change 
are the churches “to be built as before, stone for stone? And 
are they, above all, to retain their names? St. Swithin’s, Lon- 
don-stone, is to go (what are the antiquaries about?); St. James's 
Garlick-hill, is to be moved—no one knows whither; and St. Margaret 
Pattens is to be carried, not on pattens, but in Mr. Cubitt’s Waggons, to 
some wild heath as yet wholly unprovided with a church. 

Our two classic architects—Mr. Hardwick and Mr. Tite—have met 
in the fine old Norman church of St. Cross, near Winchester ; and the 
tude masonry which the Conqueror engrafted on a ruder Saxon of the 
Confessor, is not to be covered, we are glad to think, with buckets of 
white-wash, eked out here and there with pailfuls of yellow. The 
church, we feel assured, is perfectly safe if entrusted to Mr. Tite, 

A Correspondent, who gives his name, and on whose information we 
can rely, direc's our attention to an error in our last week’s column. 
We stated, it will be remembered, that the average auction price of the 
remainder of Roberts’s “ Holy Land, Egypt, and Nubia,” variea 
| from ten to eleven guineas. It appears, however, that we were misin- 
| formed—the average auction price maintained throughout, “ was not: 
| less than thirteen pounds.” On the second evening, as our Correspond- 
| ent admits, a few copies “ sunk as low as eleven pounds.” 

We have been yrossiping entirely cn art ; but on this tack conversation 
during the past week has almost wholly run—not unvaried, however 
, by eheap books, works in hand, and the prospects of the approaching 

season, 
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OPENING OF THE SOUTH-WALES RAILWAY.——THE NARBERTH-ROAD STATION, HAVERFORDWEST. 


HAVERFORDWEST RAILWAY —IMPOSING DEMON- 
STRATION. 


THE extension of the South Wales Railway, which has hitherto termi- 
nated at Carmarthen, into the ancient county of Pembroke, thus form- 
ng another link in that great chain of railway communication which 
has already done eo much for the Principality, was inaugurated on Wed- 
nesday week, in a manner worthy the occasion. For this purpose, Mr. 
W. Walters, Mayor of Haverfordwest, provided a magnificent banquet; 
to which were invited the directors of the South Wales, Great Western, 
and Vale of Neath Railways; the Eastern Steam Company, the Austra- 
lian Direct, via Panama, Steam Screw Navigation Company; the 
Corporations of Haverfordwest, Swansea, Carmarthen, Cardigan, Pem- 
broke, and Tenby ; the Mayors of Cardiff, Neath, Newport, and Water- 


ford ; and the Lords-Lieutenant and members for the town and the | H. Phillips, 


adjoining counties. Following the example of the Mayor, 
inhabitants’ resolved to make the celebration as general as possible. 


the leading | ton; Dr. Llewellyn; 


A special excursion-train started from Swansea at 8.45, with the 
Mayor and a number of officials. At Landore and Carmarthen other 
parties joined, so that the train became a monster one before it reached 
Haverfordwest. On its arrival there the procession formed in regular 
order, and proceeded to the Shire Hall; on entering which, the Town 
Clerk read a congratulatory address to the Chairman and Directors of 
the South Wales Railway from the Mayor and Corporation of the town. 
An address from the Odd Fellows was next presented, soon after which 
the company separated. 

At the Banquet—which was on a most extensive scale, ranking amongst 
the most elegant entertainments ever witnessed in Wales—there were 
about 800 ladies and gentlemen. The sides and ceiling of the station, in 
which it was given, were festooned with yellow, crimson, and white dra- 
pery,in a tasteful manner. The chair was filled by the Mayor, who was 
supported by C. R. M. Talbot, Esq., M.P.; Viscount Emlyn, M.P.; J. 
Esq., M.P.; David Jones, Esq., M.P.; Hon. W. H. Yelver- 
Dean of St. David’s, and other gentlemen. After 


| the usual toasts had been given, and’ loyally responded to, the Mayor 


They not only decorated their houses and establishments in the gayest | proposed “The healths of the Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese, in- 


manner, but subscribed liberally for a plentiful dinner to 2000 persons cluding 


of the poorer clases in the town and district. 


Dissenting Ministers.” In reply to which, the Dean of St. David's 
said that no person rejoiced more in the event they had met 


to celebrate than the Bishop whose health had been proposed 
| “Instead of trundling slowly along on his way from Abergwilly 
pnt og part of his diocese, he could now take his breakfast at his 
palace at Abergwilly, and be amongst his friends at Haverfordwest in 
| short time.” Lord Emlyn, in proposing “ Prosperity to Milford 
Haven, and a speedy re-establishment of direct communication with 
Treland,” said he did not believe that half of them knew the vast 
amount of trade and commerce which would be brought to that port 
should this communication be re-established. The subject was again 
referred to by W. S. Parker, Esq., of the Waterford and Kilkenny 
Railway Company, who said he had great pleasure in being able to 
state that arrangements were already on the ¢apis to establish a line of 
packets between Milford and Kilkenny, which would not only do credit 
to the projectors, but would also prove a formidable rival to the Holy- 
head route. ; 

A Ball was given in the evening, which was attended by the principal 
inhabitants of the town and district. The arrangements were excellent : 
indeed, altogether, it was pronounced one of the most agreeable réunions 
that ever took placein the ceunty. A brilliant display of fireworks was 
given by the directors of the South Wales Railway, to the great delight 
of a numerous crowd. 


HAVERFORDWEST, 


Jan. 7, 1854.] 
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LOUTH CORN-EXCHANGE. 


Ir is only a few months since the project was conceived of erecting an 
Exchange in the important agricultural town of Louth, in Lincolnshire; 
and, it is mainly by the exertions of a few spirited individuals, that this 
object has been speedily accomplished. The capital for the purpose was 
raised in shares of £10 each, the greater portion being held by the Directors 
—of whom Charles North, Esq., an eminent agriculturist, residing at 
South Thoresby, near Louth, is the Chairman; and Robert Norfolk, Esq., 
of Louth, one of the most influential merchants in the county, is 
Vice-Chairman. The foundation-stone of the edifice was laid by 
the respected Mayor of the borough of Louth (Mr. Samuel Trought), 
on the first day of July last, in the presence of the chairman, vice- 


chairman, the directors, the town-clerk of the borough, and secretary | 


of the company (Mr. C. Ingoldby), and a numerous and influential 


NEW CORN EXCHANGE, LOUTH. 


body of the inhabitants of the town and district, who celebrated the 
event by suitable rejoicings. Wednesday, the 4th instant, being the 
market-day at Louth, and the New Year's market, was selected as an 
appropriate time for opening the building for the transaction of business. 
The Facade, of which we give a view, is executed in Caen stone, 
of the medern Italian style of architecture, consisting of three stories, 
divided into three bays: the lower atory by rusticated pilasters, the 
middle story by three-quarter Doric columns ; the centre compartment of 
this story over the arched entrance is a niche containing a figure of 
The upper story is divided by deeply-paneled pilasters, sur- 
mounted by an enriched bold cantaliver cornice, over which is a balus- 
trade, with emblematical vases thereon. The basement story consists of 
extensive wine and porter vaults, and other requisite offices, occupied by 
Messrs. Lucas and Co. On each side of the principal entrance are offices for 
merchants i from which, rising by a broad flight of stone steps, the level of 
the Exchange-room is attained ; which is entered from a spacious landing. 
The room is 75 by 35 feet, and proportionately high. The whole area of the 
Exchange is covered with Hartley’s patent rough plate-glass, arranged 
in the ridge-and-furrow form ; supported by enriched beams, upon beauti- 
ful large carved corbels, modeled by Mr. T. W. Wallis, of Louth. 
Over the front offices is a large dining-room, thirty-five feet by twenty- 
four feet, with bed-rooms in the attic story for the accommodation of 
the adjoining inn. 
The most essential points (light, ventilation, &c.) appear to have been 


THE SEINE FROZEN, AT PARIS. 


well considered—the former is extraordinarily good. The design 
throughout is chaste and original, and reflects oredit on the designer, 
Mr. Pearson Bellamy, of the firm of Bellamy and Hardy, architects, 
Lincoln and Louth. 

The amount of the contract for the building is £2510, including £400 
for the old Town-hall building, which originally stood on this site. The 
works have been executed by the contractor, Mr. John Levitt, of Louth, 
in a very efficient manner. 


THE FROST AT PARIS. 


Te French eapital has been visited with frost equalling in severity 
that experienced in our own metropolis. On Saturday morning last the 
thermometer of M. Chevallier marked, at six o’clock 4 deg. 6-10ths centi- 
grade below zero (22} deg. Fah.); at mid-day 5-l0ths deg. (81 deg. 
Fah.). During the night of Saturday there was a heavy fall of snow, 
and the thermometer rose. 
stood at 1 deg. centigrade above zero (33 deg. 8-10ths Fah.), and at 
mid-day 2 deg. 3-10ths centigrade abeve zero (36 deg. 1-10th Fah.). 

On Saturday the Seine was frozen, and several persons passed over the 
ice. this extraordinary scene our Artist has enabled us to present the 
accompanying picture. 

Notwithstanding the severe weather which prevailed in Paris during 
the whole of last week, the streets were never more crowded with pedes- 


trians visiting the shops and booths where New-year’s presents were | 


laid out to tempt purchasers. Nothing is more curious to a stranger 
than to see the magnificent Boulevard des Italiens transformed into a 
fair, and lined with wooden huts, in which fancy articles are displayed. 
A great number of poor persons, who are permitted to ocoupy these huts, 
gratuitously, brave the snow during the day, and they occupy the huts 
during the night, notwithstanding the intensity of the frost. 


i 


At seven o’clock on Sunday morning, it | 


| CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL AT THE ST. JAMES’S DISTRICT 
SCHOOLS, HAMPSTEAD-ROAD. 


AmonG the most interesting celebrations of Christmas are the festivals 
given to the poor children of certain of our metropolitan schools. We 
have illustrated one of these pleasing little treats, which was given to 
the children of the St. James's District Schools for girls and infants, at 
their School-room, in Henry-street, Hampstead-road, on the 24th ult. 
These schools were opened on the 17th of last January, under the 
management of a committee of gentlemen, presided over by the Rev. 
Dr. Stebbing, the indefatigable minister of the district. On the first 
day, 110 children were entered, and this number has since increased to 
320. An Infant School-room has been added, anda second mistress 
engaged for the infants, who have thus been separated from the elder 
children. Each child pays one penny per week; and the additional ex- 
penses of the schools are defrayed by voluntary subscriptions, which, like 
all the other charities of that poor district, mainly come from without. The 
schools owe much of their efficiency to the exertions of the lady visitors, 
to whose kindness and liberality, aided by the good taste of Mrs. 
Stebbing, the children ure indebted for the above festival. The children 
met in the Infant Sehool-room at four o’clock, and partook of bread-and- 
butter, cake, and milk. They then proceeded to the upper room, repre- 
sented in the Illustration ; the Christmas-tree at the end of the room 
was lighted by twenty-two jets of gas, and hung with toys, and little 
silk bags, containing sugar-plums. After an address from Dr. Stebbing, 
and some singing by the children, a bag of sweetmeats and a toy were 
given to each child. 

| An equally pleasing sight was witnessed in the same room on the 
| following evening, when twenty-six poor old women were assembled to 
| tea; and afterwards, through the seasonable liberality of a lady of the 
| congregation, the women were presented with flannel petticoats and 
| packets of tea and sugar. 


a 
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PLATE PRESENTED TO MR. KEAST, LATE CHURCHWARDEN OF ST, LUKE’s. 


TESTIMONIAL TO MR. KEAST. 


Tus handsome service of Plate was, on the 14th ult., presented to 
Mr. John Keast, late Churchwarden and Chairman of the Board of 
Guardians for the parish of St. Luke. The principal piece bears the 
following inscription :— 


This Salver, with a Cup, Snufl-box, Tea and Coffee Service, was pre- 
sented to Mr. John Keast, of the Star Tavern, City-road, by his fellow 
parishioners and other friends, in testimony of their esteem, and in 
acknowledgment of the efficient services rendered by him to the parish 
of St. Luke, Middlesex, while filling the office of Churchwarden and 
Chairman of the Board of Guardians, 14th December, 1353. John Brown, 
William Christie, George Sinclair, and Georg: Whittle, Honorary Secre- 
tarie ; Charles Allberry, Acting Secretary ; Richard Hooper, Church- 
——— Chairman; James i:owes, Vice-Chairman; James Tilfer, 
Treasurer. 


The Service, weighing 225 ounces, and costing £150, was made by Mr- 
Wright, of Coppice-row, and is a highly creditable piece of workman- 
ship. The presentation of the Testimonial took place, at a dinner given 
to Mr. Keast,on the 17th ult., as recorded in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
News for Dee. 17. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE 


THE ARMY IN INDIA. 


The Commander-in-Chief in India, Sir William Gomm, has notified in 
general orders the following :— 


“ Head-quarters, Simla, Oct. 26th, 1853. 

“With deep sorrow—a sorrow sacred to the memory of rare private 
worth and recorded public merit—the Commander-in-Chief in India 
makes known to the army the death, at Simla, after brief but severe ill- 
ness, of Major-Gerrral Godwin, C.b., commanding the Sirhind division, 
and recently ho Jing chief command of the combined force which 
achieved the cor quest of Pegu. Sir William Gomm feels assured that 
the army at large will regret with him the sudden departure from amid 
its ranka of a distinguished soldier, a gallant leader, and an ardent pro- 
moter of its interests; while some, perhaps, will mourn with his Excel- 
lency over the Joss of a long-tried and justly-valued friend, faithful and 
true from youth upward to the close of an useful and honoured life.” 


The Commander-in-Chief has also passed some high encomiums in a 
general order, dated Oct. 24th, 1853, on the three distinguished regiments 
(the 18th, 51st, and 80th) now on their march for Calcutta, where they are 
to embark for England :— 


“ Her Majesty's 18th (Royal Irish) and 80th Regiments of Foot are on 
the point of returning home, after each completing a term of nearly 
seventeen years’ foreign service. Her Majesty’s 18th contributed essen- 
tially to the success of our arms in China. Her Majesty’s 80th assisted 
actively throughout the first Sikh war, and conspicuously at the battles of 
Moodkee, Ferozeshah, and Sobraon. Neither can his Excellency forego 
the opportunity thus afforded him of expressing his sense ef the recent 
services of her Majesty’s 51st Light Infantry, also about to proceed home 
—services repeatedly brought to his notice by the Majer-General com- 
manding the field foree in Burmah, and of offering to this regiment the 
same earnest good wishes as to its brethrenin arms of the 18th and 80th.” 


A NORTH SEA SQUADRON. 

Energetic efforts are being put foith by our dockyards to create and fit 
out a powerful North Sea squadron, to be ready for service as soon as the 
ice breaks up. The push will be for steamers, so muny having been com- 
missioned in 1853. Leaving Admiral Corry’s force at Lisbon, or sending 
it to Malta or to Constantinople, to strengthen Admiral Dundas, we have 
a goodly force, now, at the home ports. Enumerating them we find the 
following :-— 

PADDLES. 
Magicienne 16, Capt. Fisher. 
Basilisk 6, Commander Hon. F, 


igerton. 
Medea .. 6, Comm. Phillimore. 


SCREWS. , 
Royal George 120, Ca) = Codrington, 
Princess Royal 91, Captain Lord ©. 
aget 


. 


Cyclops .. 6, Mast. Com. Roberts. | Cressy .. .. 81, Captain Warren, 
|AILING SHIPS. Blenheim .. 60,Captain Hon. F. 
Waterloo .. 120 Sheerness. elham. 
St. George .. 120 Devonport. Hogue .. .. 60, Capt.W.Ramsay. 
Neptune .. 12  “ttsmouth. Edinburgh .. 58, Capt. Hewlett. 
Monarch .. 84 5. “ness. Ajax .. .. 58, Captain Warden. 
Boscawen .. 70 Weat nudies. kuryalus .. 51,Capt.J. Ramsay. 
Pique .. .. 36 Fitting, Devon-| Dauntless .. 33, Capiain Ryder. 
port. Horatio .. 22,Com. Jenner. 
Juno... «. 26 Ditto. With some smaller stedmers and 
Kacehorse .. 14 Ditto. sailing-veesels. 


This would make a large force; but there is not haif a dozen of them 
fully inauned, and few of the others have more than their complement of 
marines on board. Well fitted and manned, this force would be quite 
strong enough for any emergency. : 

It ig rumoured that the Neptune, 120, will fit out for the Mediterranean, 
and the Nelson, 120, take her place as guard-ship at Portsmouth. 


Tue Cressy, 80 guns, new screw steam-ship, Captain Warren, 
has been placed under the masting-shears in the eager one Sheerness, 
for the purpose of being masted. She is to be masted and rigged asa 
second-class line-of-battle ship. 

Tue Majestic, 80 guns, new screw sican-chits has received all 
her en, machinery on board; and, immediately the Cressy is masted, 
the a Majestic will be put into their places, and she will be got 


Comprnep FLErTs IN THE BospHorus.—The strength of the 
combined English and French fleets now in the Bosphorus amounts to 44 
sail, including line-of-battie ships, frigates, and steamers. Of these the 
French and English have each three three-deckers; we have seven two- 
deckers (including the Agamemnon) to five French two-deckers, the 
French 90-gun screw-ship Napoleon having, unfortunately, been sent back 
to Toulon for repairs. Each tlag has, or will soon have, 11° paddle-wheel 
steamers. The Sanspareil (English) and the Charlemagne (French) two- 
deckers have auxiliary steam power. In addition to this powerful 
fleet, there are in the Bosphorus at least seven {Turkish and 
Egyptian line-of-battle ships, besides frigates and steamers; 80 
that the combined force may be taken at about 60 sail. From the large 
amount of steam power, the weight of guns, the size of these ships in pro- 
portion to their rating, and the perfection to which naval gunnery has 
now been carried both in the English and French navies, this is, beyond 


doubt, the finest naval armament ever sent to sea, though it might, if 


necessary, be powerfully augmented by the first class steam-ships and fri- 
gates which form Admiral Corry’s squadron now at Lisbon, Those ves- 
sels are, however, probably reserved as the nucleus of the North Sea fleet 
in the epring. The best understanding prevails between the English and 
French officers, and the signal-books of the two squadrons have been 
exchanged, with an arrangement that, in sailing order, the French 
squadron will form the weather and the English the port line. 


Tue Encuisa Freer 1x tHE Tacus—The British squadron 


was still at anchor in that river on the 29th, and not likely to go to sea for 
timo; but, after 


some days. Admiral Corry intended to sail on the 24th 
the Duke of Wellington and Imperieuse had gone down below Belem in 
good are, they were recalled in consequence of a collision be- 
tween the St. Jean d’Acre, Captain Keppel, and the Desperate, Cap- 


tain Chambers, which, in the crash, dismasted the latter, and brought 


her mainmast down upon the St. Jean d’Acre’s forecastle. It ap- 
pears to have been providential that no lives were lost in what 
might have been so serious an affair. A court of inquiry is said to have 


found no one to blame, attributing the occurrence to the fresh-water 


current in the river and a sudden gust of adverse wind. It appears that 


both vessels were driving towards the south bank of the Tagus, anu that 
the St. Jean d’Acre had no option but either to go on shore or run foul of 
the Desperate. The St. Jean d’Acre left the Tagus on the 28th, for a cruise 


to the Western Islands. 


ABSTRACT oF WRECKS IN 1852.—The wrecks on the coasts 
and in the seas of the United Kingdom in the year 1852, were 1115 which 


may be thus classed :— 


Totally wrecked od o- oe - oe 500 
Totally lost in collision oe Pr o ory 33 
Damaged seriously and had to discharge .. oo 558 
Damaged seriously in collision ae oe o 24 
The number of casualties in each month were :— 
Jan Po os 126 | May - - oe 41 | September or . 85 
February oo o 77\ June oo os oo 29 | October ory oe 164 
arch o oo 32| July oo eo oo 18 | November - oe 189 
April oo o 44| August os 42 | December - oe 268 


Total, 1115 


Of these 464 occurred on the east coast of Great Britain ; 168 on the south 


coast, and 2350n the west coast; 128 wrecks strewed the coasts of Ire- 


land ; 5 were cast on shore at Scilly ; 9 at the Channel Islands; 18 at 
Orkney and Shetland, and 18 at the Isle of Man; the remainder, 80, cc- 


curred in the surrounding seas. The gales of January caused 126 casual- 


ties; they prevailed during the whole month and the early part of Fe- 
bruary. The succeeding months passed away unattended with gales of 
more than ordinary force; and a very moderate amount of casualties is re- 
corded until the latter partof September, when they agaln began to increase 
—not however, unusuaily so—till later in October, on the 26th of which 
an easterly gale begun that in six days strewed the coasts with 102 
wrecks. Strong breezes, and a short lull of moderate winds until the 


2erd of November, were followed by gales of ordinary force at this period 


of the year; but on the 24th December a heavy storm from the south-west 
burst over the country, and continued to the end of the year with such 


violence, that, by the 29th, there was scarcely a vessel in the neighbour- 
hood of the British islands left at sea. Some had found safety by running 


into port; while, of others, the returns show a list of 183 casualties; of 


these, 102 were totally wrecked, making an average of 30 wrecks a day 
during this awful and destructive gale. 


Loss or THe “ Humpotpt” STEAMER.—In our last Number 


we gave an IJlustration of the wreck of this fine steamer, near Halifax, 
North America. We now learn, from the Halifax Chronicle, that the loss 
of this ship is to be attributed to the ignorance of the person who 
attempted to pilot her into the harbour ; and it also intimates that he 
was not an authorised pilot. The paper says, “ There never was a more 
flagrant case. A fisherman appears on the deck of a steam-sh p, which, 
with her cargo, is valued at 800,000 dollars. He represents himself to be 
a pilot, and, on being asked for his certificate, states that he has left iti. 
his boat, or at home. Confiding in his statement, and naturally anxious 
to secure for their passengers rest and refreshments in a friendly port, the 
officers give him charge of the ship. He alters her course, contrary to 
their judgment. They remonstrate; he perseveres in his stupid igno- 
rance; and in a ‘ew moments she strikes upon the ‘ Sisters,’ and the sea 
rushes into her with such rapidity that there is no chance of rescuing 
human life buc by a frightful squandering and waste of an enormous 
amount of capital. ‘To punish that pilot, then, ought to be the first wise 
thought of every man interested in the character and prosperity of this 
fine seaport.” 


A Farce or “ Honour.”—A duel was apreeod to come off 


near Eltham on Tuesday last, between a military officer and a naval 
officer frorn Woolwich, who were said to have quarrelled about a young 


woman. The seconds, however, having more common sense and discre- 


tion than the principals, brought the affair to an arrangement by pro 
posing that saab of the belligerent should present hitnself befere the 

oung woman for her to inake choice between them. It is w ed 
that @ was so prudent as to reject them both, as they deserved.—, 
Eastern Gazette. , 


h 


PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Emigration From LiveRrroor In 1853.—The emigration from 
Liverpool during the last quarter of the year was, as i be expected, 
much less than that of any of the previous quarters, uring the first 
three months of 1853, 106 emigrant vessels left Liverpool with 40,451 pas- 
sengers ; in the second quarter, 147 ships, with 70,885 passengers; in the 
thiri, 173 ships, with 58,797 passengers ; and in the three months ending last 
Saturday, 90 ships, with 33,587 passengers. If we add to these 21,067 
passengers to Australia, who are not included in the foregoing list, the 
total number of enigrants from Liverpoo!, under Government inspection, 
during the whole of inst year, is 224,787. Out of 20,318 steerage passengers 
for Australia last yar, 10,634 were English, 386 Scotch, 4064 Irish, and 
1870 natives of other countries. 


Mancuuster Free Lisrary.—The British and Foreign Bible 
Society has. through the Bishop of Manchester, presented to the Man- 
chester Free Library twenty-one volumes of its publications, comprising 
the whole or portious of the scriptures in twenty different languages, as 
follow :—Kuglish, Danish, Feejeean, Fr.nch, German. Greek (modern), 
Itaiian, New Zealand, Polis, Portuguese, Russ, Samoan, Spanish, 
F inicerneng Tahitian, Twngan, Armenian, Hungarian, Chinese, and 

urkish. 


Soura SrarrorpsuirE Exvxcrion.—Lord Ingestre, accom- 
panied by Lord Binley, M.l’., arvived at Liverpool on Tuesday morning, 
on board the Niagara, from America, and reached Stafford about five 
o'clock in the afiernoon. The iwo noble Lords have been absent from 
Engiand about five months, navin» been travelling together in the United 
States and S uth Amezica. Lord Ingestre was to pay a visit to Wolver- 
hampton on Wednesday. His triends have been engaged during the past 
week in au active canvass on his behalf. 

Trapp oF tHE Por? or Bristot.—The following are the 
foreign imporis ious ia.o Bristol for the last four years, as taken from the 
Bristol presentiueuis:—1850, 742 vessels, 142,603 tons register; 1851, 659 
Vessel, 137,855 tous; 1852, 627 vessels, 134,779 tons; 1853, 775 vessels, 
171,941 tous, Of the imports of 1853, 159 were timber ships, measuring 


66,9382 tons. Many large ships are kept out by the easterly winds ; other- 
Wise tie ouimber and tonnage for 1853 would have been considerably 
greater. 


Money Orpers.—GeENrERAL Post-orricr, DEceMBER, 1853. 
—(u the Ist inst. the undermentioned minor money-order oilices were 
raised \o major money-order offices. Postmasters must, therefore, in fu- 
ture, pay orders issued at those ollices on receipt of the corresponding ad- 
vices direct therefrom :—Abergele, Denbigh; Bingley, York; Crook, 
Durham; Hawkhurst, Keat; Heywood, Lancaster; eweastis Emlyn, 
Carmarthen; Northtleet, Kent; Patrington, York; Ramsey (Isle of 
Man); Rawtenstall, Lancaster; Sandgate, Kent; Southend, ‘Essex; 
Sowerby-bridge, York ; Walton-on-Thames, Surrey; York Town, Surrey. 
Minor money-order oilices have also been opened at the undermentioned 

laces :—Buckden, Huntingdon; Holme-upon-Spalding-Moor, York; 
ew-mills, Derby (head Oflice, Stockport) ; and Schull, Cork (head oflice, 
Skibbereen). 


Wuo witt Cur tHE TicgER’s Naiws?—Mr, Vallance ap- 
peared at the Police-court, Hull, on, Friday, and called the attention of 
the sitting magistrates to the miserable condition of the tiger at the Hull 
Zoological Gardens. He stated that it had for some time sutlered much 
in consequence of its nails growing and cutting its flesh, the poor animal 
being almost unable to put its feet to the ground. He understood it was 
considered dangerous to do anything to the nails, but he, nevertheless, 
thought ita proper case for investigation rahe Magistrates, and he 
wished to know whom he could summon ? . M‘Manus suggested that 
chloroform should be administered to the animal, under the influence of 
which he thought its nails could be cut without danger. The magistrates 
said they had no power to interfere in the matter.—Hull paper. 


Some gigantic shears, erected on the eastern side of the 
Southampton Docks, for the purpose of lifting the steam machinery, such 
as bouers and engines, in and out of the mail packets, fell with a terrific 
crash, on Tuesday, the noise being heard halt a mile off. Noless than 140 
feet of masonry feil at the same time, It is supposed that the water 
behind the dock wall had frozen, and, acting like a wedge, forced 
out the wall, and the shears, losing their support, fell in consequence. 
‘To repair the dock and erect other shears, so as to restore what has been 
destroyed, just as it was before the accident, would cost about £15,000. 


Foe i rae Mersey.—On Thursday week this town, and 

a, the river, was visited by another of those dense fogs which 

ave jately been so prevalent in this locality. At half-past eight o’clock 
the fog became suddenty very thick; the fog-belis of the various vessels 
on the river were kept in constant motion to prevent accidents ; but, not- 
withstanding every caution, several collisions took place. Shortly before 
nine, the steamer /Virrall left the landing stage for Woodside, and when 
she got into the middie of the stream, notwithstanding the greatest pre- 
caution on the part of the crew, she came in contact with the steam-tug 
British Queen, lying at anchor, and sustained considerable damage. 
The Queen steani-tug and a flat about the game time came into collision 
with the ship Renfrewshire, trom Quebec, which was being towed up the 
river. The steamer was proceeding from the Cheshire side towards 
Liverpool, and, not observing the ship, she ran athwart the bows of the 
latter, the jibboom of which caught the steamer’s tunnel, and carried it 
overboard. Besides losing her tunnel, the bulwarks and plating of the 
steamer were damaged to a considerable extent. Fortunately, the crew 
escaped unhurt. Avout a quarter to ten o’clock, the steamer Prince, 
having on board nearly 700 persons, leli the Woodside slip, and pro- 
ceeded very slowly towards Liverpool. The density of the fog at this 
time had apparently increased ; and, upon getting into the middle of the 
river, the persons on board of the Prince heard the ringing of a bell ata very 
short distance ; but supposing the sound to proceed froma ship at anchor, 
the steamer was not stopped. In aninstant afterwards the Birkenhe 
steamer Cato, belonging to Messrs. Willoughby, was discerned in the 
mist, and the engines of both vessels were promptly reversed; not, how- 
ever, in time to prevent acollision. The Cato was struck near one of her 
paddle-boxes, aud had a portion of her bulwarks damaged. Some alarm 
was felt by the passengers on board the Prince; but, on the extent of the 
injury béing ascertained, it quickly subsided. The steamer Wallasey ran 
into the American ship Henry Grinnell, which was lying at anchor, and 
damaged one of her paddle-boxes. ‘lhe fog on the Liverpool side of the 
river cieared off shortly after eleven o’clock; but it remained very dense 
on the Cheshire side for upwards of an hour after that time.—Liverpco! 
Mercury. : 

Tue CuoLera 1x Scortanp.—No farther cases of cholera 
have been reported in Ediaburgh since our last; although two are 
stated to have occurred in Leith. In Glasgow, we are glad to say, it 
seems on the decrease. There were, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, 74 cases, and 32 deaths ; and, in addition, 61 cases of diarrhea 
are reported. Dundee is now almost entirely rid of the disease; 
but it bas carried off 313 victims. In Kilwinning and Dalry the 
malady has also made its appéarance—in the former locality with great 
malignity, carrying off its victims after afew hours’ indisposition. In Coat- 
bridge there have been some eight or ten cases of the disease.—Scotsman. 


DeatTu FROM Burning CuarcoaL In A Beproom,—At Chud- 
leigh, Devonshire, a labourer, named Richard Bickford, employed by Mr. 
Oldham, was requested, in the absence of that gentleman’s family, to 
sleep in a room over the coach-house, in order to be near at hand in case 
any assistance should be required. A fire basket, used for burning char- 
coal, was on the premises, and before going to bed the gardener cautioned 
the deceased as to the danger of burning charcoal in the room in which 
he slept. Notwithstanding this warning, however, he appears to have 
taken the basket into his room, and filled it with charcoal. On the fol- 
lowing morning, as he did not rise at his usual hour, the servants went to 
his room, and receiving no ar, to their repeated knocks, they burst open 
the door. Bickford was then discovered in bed quite dead. ‘I'wo medical 
gentlemen were immediately called in, but it was of no avail, life having 
been extinct for several hours. 4 


Tue Raiway Acciwwent at Newron-Hearu.—The inquest 
touching the death of Miss Jane Sykes was held on Saturday last, when 
the following verdict was returned:—‘ That thed h of Jane Sykes was 
caused by a collision of the express train to Oldii with the Yorkshire 
train, and that the death was accidental. And the jury take this oo 
tumty of expen their regret at the apparent carelessness of the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire Railway Company, in allowing the express train 
to start at so short atime after the above-named train , and would suggest 
that, in future, more care be exercised, especially in foggy weather.” Mrs. 
Lord, grandmother of the young lady who was killed, is in a fair way 
towards recovery. 


How pip Ir comE THERE ?—A few days since, a gentleman 
at Birkenhead was presented with a cow’s tongue, which appeared to be 
- perfect in every respect. After being 
sandstone embedded in the tongue, about three quarters of an inch in 
length, half on inch in width, and a quarter of an inch in thickness.— 
Liverpool Standard. 


Ruxieious Worsuir In ENGLAND AND Waves.—The important 
census tables of religious worship in Kngland and Wales have just 
been issued, by which it appears that there are 35 different religious 
communities and sects, of which 27 are native and indigenous, 
and 9 foreign; in which latter are included various isolated con- 
gregations of religious worshippers, which are not organised to be 
called a ‘“‘sect.”\ The population of England and Wales, by the last 
census, Was 17,927,609; and on Sunday, the 30th March, 1851, there were 
present at the most numerously-attended services 2,971,258 memberso 
the Church of England, 3,110,782 Protestant Dissenters, 249,389 Roman 
Catholics, and 24,793 other bodies. Of all denominations the number 
returned as present ou the occasion was 6,356,222, 9 
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Brother—the very same distinction now held by the commanders 
of the rebel army at Nanking, The adventures of the first modet 
trio might class with those of the heroes of Persian or Greek an- 
thology, the legends of Scandinavia, or the exploits of knights 
who encountered magicians and giants in yet more stirring 
tales. Azure-coloured dragons, and, moon-ornamented scimitars, 
and well-tempered, spears, eighteen feet long, are fearful 
weapons in their hands, and they slay fifty thousand 
enemies faster than Bobadil with his “twenty more, kill them 
too.” But their history will not,throw more light on the present; 
and, curious and amusing as it is, we put it aside to state that a 
regularly-descended branch of the fraternity was proscribed in the 
Pekin Gazette so recently as 1817, and several executions followed 
of criminals who made paper effigies of the Emperor, which the 
novices, on entering the society, cut in pieces, It was‘proved by 
a MS. discovered at Macao that they were conspiring for the 
destruction of the reigning Monarchy; and a number of their 
rules and customs were brought to light. There were no fewer 
than thirty-six. oaths, all inculcating fidelity to the order, and 
perfect subordination. The finger was cut, and three drops of 
blood let fall into a chalice of spirits, and! drunk—a dreaded cor- 
roboration of a Chinese oath, human blood being reckoned far 
more terrible for this purpose than the cutting off a cock’s head— 
a sacrifice of great solemnity on such occasions, 

Resemblances to the rites of Freemasonry, and the system of 
Secret Tribunals in Germany, are obvious in many parts of these 
Chinese commuuities. 

At Hong-Kong, Mr. Gutzlaft found many papers belonging to 
the Triad Society, which gave a somewhat different version of its 
origination ; but still resting in a hate of the Mantchoos, and a re- 
solve to re-instate the Ming Chinese Sovereigns. In these the 
Society set forth the following religious principles:—“ We consider 
Heaven as our father, the Earthas our mother, the Sun as our elder 
brother, the Moon as our eldersister; we pay respect to the true Son 
of Heaven, worship our five ancestors, (five bonzes or priests, whom 
they declare to be their founders, and not the three brothers before 
stated), treat with deference our brethren, and devote ourselves to 
a life of pleasure.” They had a symbolical language, and hymns 
or songs by which to recognise each other; besides the signs in 
pouring out tea into cups, lighting their pipes, smoking opium, 
and other devices by which every kind of meaning was clan- 
destinely communicated. These papers prove that they considered 
themselves a powerful body, and certain of the final result of 
their endeavouring to place a Chinese Monarch on the Throne, 

Gradually increasing in uumbers, strength, and orgauisation, 
the Triads continued to induce other patriotic societies to fra- 
ternise with them; and thus at length to make the head 
now seen against the Tartar oppressor of the peeuliar 
Cuinese race. One remarkable element consists of the Scholars, 
who have studied all the sages, and wish the world to be 
ruled by Confucius. Whether this body plays a subordinate or 
psramount part in the drama now acting, is one of the most in- 
teresting problems connected with its dénowement. A distin~- 
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THE CHINESE INSURRECTION. 


Tue events which are now taking place in China possess so 
world-wide an interest, and are so —— with stupendous 
changes affecting every people upon the face of the earth, that 
neither the distance of the theatre nor the nearer pressure of the 
great Eastern question, can divert the public mind from intense 
curiosity as to the origin, the progress, the present position, and 
the future prospects of this extraordinary struggle. The news 
received from time to time from the seat of war possesses us, 
though in an uncertain manner, of such intelligence as can be 
derived from the irregular and casual intercourse with the interior 
of the country, and seems to point at the probable overthrow of 
the reigning Tartar dynasty; but whether this should or should 
not become the catastrophe, a comprehensive glance at the 
Celestial Empire, and a retrospect at the growth of the rebellion, 
which fills it with discord and threatens its dissolution, can hardly 
fail to be accept ble to general readers. 

An empire ane fe nearly five and a half millions of square 
miles, and hitherto hedged in by a jealous policy unparalleled in 
the history of nations—a table land extending over a third of 
the Asian continent, containing a population of about an eighth 
of mankind, appears at last, after the endurance of many cen- 
turies, to be breaking up—letting the light of external day into 
its dark and guarded concealments, and resolving into other 
forms and elements of incalculable importance, not only to their 
own relations, but to the relations of the whole human race. 

Their vast rivers, “sons of the ocean,” heretofore hermetically 
sealed against foreign intrusion, must speedily be opened to the 
enterprise of commerce; and the wonderful fertility and wealth 
of this immense region—twelve times the extent of Great 
Britain—be no longer confined to the superfluous luxuries of a 
sensual slavery, but participated among the free, energetic, and 
progressive natives of many another clime, The great wall, sixty 
miles from Pekin, may be tumbled down, unless the expulsion of 
the Tartar dynasty may lead to wars between the Tartars and 
Chinese, as before the conquest and union; but en all other sides 
the barriers are broken, and every point of the seaboard exposed 
to speculations, which cannot and will not be denied entrance. 

Of the history of China, all that is needful for us to notice here 

: that the ancient Tsin dynasty was succeeded by that of Soong 
about 950), which, after a time, called in the aid of the Monguls 
to enable them to resist the Tartars; the said Monguls changing 
the character of allies for conquerors: and, under the famous 
Kublai-Khan, establishing the Government at Pekin, where his 
successors reigned and degenerated during nine successions, 
till 1366, when the Chinese dynasty of Ming again obtained 
the ascendancy, and ruled in comparative peace till 1618. At this 
epoch the native sway was again terminated; and, after a struggle 
of nearly thirty years, the present family of a race sprung from the 
expelled Monguls and Kast Tartars, mounted the throne. They 
are denominated Ta-Thsing, and are often spoken of in the 
Chinese accounts as the Shing-King, from the place of their birth. 

From this period is dated the formation of secret societies, 
which, under various appellations, have pursued various courses, 
but generally merging in conspiracy to oust the Mantchoo 
usurpers. Except by overt acts, there has always been a difficulty in 
ascertaining exactly what was the condition and schemes of those 
associations whose mysteries were so studiously concealed, and 
also so cunningly varnished and misrepresented for the sake of 
diverting suspicion and misleading inquiry. Yet ever and anon 
the wrath of Government was excited, and hundreds of indi- 
viduals were seized and decapitated pour encourager les autres, 
Yet, in spite of these raids, every province, especially in the west 
and south, was infected with unions, or’kongsis of this kind, 
and, on the whole, deemed so dangerous, that the jealous 
laws pronounced the penalty of death for five persons associat- 
ing together under any pretence. This only made secrecy more 
imperative, and multiplied the combinations, occasionally assuming 
the ostensibles of charity, philanthropy, or the promotion of 
manufactures, Thus there were, among many more, the Great 
Ascending Society, the Society of Glory and Splendour, the 
White Jackets, the Red-Beards, the Short Swords, the White 
Water-Lily, the Sea and Land, the Righteous Rising, the Queen 
of Heaven—worshipping this divinity as the nurse of productive- 
ness, and including housebreaking in its sacred duties—and the 
Union of the Three Great Powers of Heaven, Earth, and Man, 
spread far and wide throughout China, and prevalent and flourish- 
ing in Canton, the Straits of Malacca, and the whole Indian 
Archipelago. It is asserted, however, that this last Association 
can be traced to the third century of the Christian era, the time of 
a usurper named T'sau-Tsau. It is evident that the country 
was never tranquil under Mongul or Tartar, as it was under 
the succession of the thirteen intervening Chinese monarchs 
who formed the golden epoch of nearly three centuries between 
these usurping forces; and, in one semblance or another, secret 
plans for re-establishing a native authority have been cherished 
(when needed) for six or eight hundred years. So long have 
these aspirations been in existence; and their lasting is the less 
wonderful when we consider the character of the people. Prece- 
dent, tradition, custom, and habit, are as inexorably their rule, as 
the law of the Medes and Persians, which never altered. Gene- 
ration after generation go in as animals do. From the head to 
the foot, the governing and the governed, the same immutability 
overrules all else. The Emperor reigns and dies; the Mandarins 
in all their nine ranks are buttoned and degraded; the officials 
are raised from the learned who pass their examinations success- 
fully, or doomed to inferiority; the military have peacock’s 
feathers, or are ordered to rip themselves up—in short, all ranks 
must submit to immemorial practices; and it is nos surprising that 
opinions and feelings should be as faithfully preserved by so sta- 
tionary a people. 

A good deal of our difficulty in reading or understanding either 
ancient or modern information about China is found in the intri- 
cacies of the language and the confusion of titles, their interpreta- 
tion, and translation. On consulting a learned Chinese scholar, 
we learn that the last-described society, the Secret ‘Triad, is the 
Society of the Tien-ti-huih); and the next writer to whom we 
apply ourselves speaks of the Sanhohwuy, or Society of the 
Three United, or of jheen, heaven; te, earth; and jin, man; the 
three great powers in nature, according to the Chinese doctrine 
of the universe. 

These slighter discrepancies being made intelligible, all the 
accounts agree that the initiation of the members into the sacred 
bond of brotherhood are very solemn and appalling ; the oaths 
are tremendous and damnatory. The candidate must be manly 
and martial; and his firmness is tried by passing through or 
under swords, amid awful imprecations if he fail in his obligations. 
A wild tradition of three brothers connects this ceremony directly 
with the descriptions we have recently received of the three 
commanders of the insurgeut forces. A black cow and a 
white horse were sacrificed to Heaven and Earth, in the 
garden, on the original compact. The three men burnt 
incense, reverently worshipped, and took the oath, saying, 
“Liu Pi, Kwan and Chang Fei, although of different 
surnames, are now united as brethren, joined hand and heart, 
&c., &c. “May the supreme heaven and the deep earth be- 
hold and establish our hearts; he that proves treacherous and 
ungrateful, may heaven and men join in his destruction!” 
The oath being ended, they honoured Hinen Teh as elder 
Brother, Kwan I as secend er, and Chang Fei as younger 


in answer to.an inquiry, that as far as he could ascertain, and his 
opportunities had been of the foremost order, the insurgents pos- 
sessed all the elements of Destruction but none of Construction— 
they might overthrow a Government, but to recompose one would 
be out of their power. From our own investigations, agreeing 
entirely with this dictum, we would say, that though strictly ap- 
plicable to the Triad leaders now in the field, we should not con- 
sider the task of reconstruction so unlikely were the Scholar 
section to acquire authority after the battle was won. 

Of the elder society we may mention, that in the time of the 
last Emperor it flourished under the name of Theen-te-hwuy—the 
Ceelesto-Terrestrial Society, or the Society that unites Heaven and 
Earth. It then nearly succeeded in overturning the Government, 
and was only suppressed fifty years ago, when a number of chiefs 
were taken and cruelly put to death ; and it was proclaimed, with 


not one of that rebellious fraternity left under the wide extent of 
the Heavens!” The result was greater secresy, and an accumu- 
lation of adherents ; the assumption of the title of Triad—adding 
Man to the preceding two great powers; and also adopting another 
distinction (not preserved throughout), viz., that of Hung-Kea, or 
the Flood family; but whether having reference to the Deluge, or 
being allegorical, to signify their overflowing all resistance, we 
cannot distinctly ascertain. Dr. Morrison gave a very unfavour- 
able opinion of their objects—" theft, robbery, the overthrow o 

regular government, and an aim at political power; and the 
plunder divided in shares according to the rank the members held 
in the society.” They levied black-mail and protection-money 
where they were strong enough; and their Government consisted 
of three persons, denominated “ Ko” (Elder Brothers); thus dis- 
tinguished: Yih-Ho, Urh-Ho, and San-Ho; we. Brother-First, 
Brother-Second, and Brother-Third—as we find them now on their 
march towards Pekin, at the head of the Heung-té, or body of the 
“ Brethren.” 

Fr.om these particulars we see that the threatened dissolution of 
the Tartar dynasty, and with ita great, probably a total, changein 
the condition of the Chinese empire, both as regards itself and its 
foreign relations, is but the consummation of the work of cen- 
turies; the peculiarities of which have depended on the peculiari- 
ties of this strange people. 

The engrafting of several tenets on the preceding religious code 
(if it may be so called), which bear some analogy to the Protestant 
fuith, is one of the most remarkable features in the case. As far 
as they can yet be made out, they are much more nearly allied to 
the Jewish dispensations, as related in the Old Testament, than 
to the humanising morality inculeated in the New. But what- 
ever they are, they appear to be recently derived from missionary 
tracts, in which portions of the Bible were translated into 
Chinese, and scattered over the country. The destruction of 
idols and temples, and the massacres of men, women, 
and children have a striking resemblance to the historical wars 
of the children of Israel. At Nanking, above 20,000 Tartars were 
massacred, root and branch ; and accredited report states that, on 
other occasions, the Roman Catholics—as worshippers of idols— 
have, in like manner, been sacrificed to the creed of Theen te Jin. 

Through their strange mingled yarn of doctrine and super- 
stition, there are, without doubt, principles of Protestantism— 
however perverted or detiled. The Ten Commandments, the 
nature and observances of prayer, and a glimmering of the 
Christian Trinity, and the salvation of the world by the Second 
Person, are observable in taeir books and official documents. 
Tai Ping Wang, their chief leader, though reverenced as a god, “the 
Mighty Pacificator,” is said to have been taught by an American 
missionary; and either this fact, or the fact of other missionary 
intercourse, would account for some of the anomalies to which we 
are alluding. The astute Chinese could not fail to learn the 
schism between Protestant and Roman Catholic Christians, and the 
greater difference of the former from the Tartar idolatrous rites 
and ceremonials, which it is his object to destroy. Thus, what 
the Jesuits permitted, and to a certain extent conformed to, 
with the view of converting proselytes, has, in the issue, turned to 
the disadvantage of their creed; and the more distinct shape of 
Calvanism has been assumed, either from principle or policy, as 
likely to neutralise the hostility or excite the sympathy of Great 
Britain and America in their cause. ‘This is far sighted, and yet 
pene what was to be expected from the acute character of the 

surgent leaders, “the Celestial King,” and his four fellow 


guished public officer, just returned from China, observed to us, | 


the usual bombast of these vermilion documents, that “ there was | 
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generals, the Kings of the East, North, West, and South. Their 
puritanical demeanour and fanaticism may be genuine or put on 
for this great purpose, and the importance of the adopted line is 
demonstrated in the neutrality of the (now no longer) “ outside 
barbarians,” and the voice of the couutries most intimately con- 
nected with Chia, in their favour. 

The result is now imminent. The young Emperor, who on his 
ascension in 1850 took the palpable misnomer of “Complete 
Abundance,” is reduced to his last defences, after degrading and 
executing Mandarins and military commanders without number, 
who have failed in “exterminating the rebellious monsters.” The 
chances are against him. The English war led to much disaffec- 
tion and anarchy; and, what was still more dangerous, allowed 
multitudes of the people to get arms, previously so rigidly pro- 
scribed. ‘The learned, on whom, by the constitution and practice 
of the Empire all offices of trust were conferred, were disgusted 
by the sale of preferments to the merely wealthy classes, in order 
to raise money for the payment of subsidies imposed by the vic - 
torious English, Mantchou Tartary is too thinly populated to 
supply reinforcements sufficient to withstand the insurgents, who 
have now been three years in the field, and continually advancing. 
Famine, above all, menaces the overthrow of the reigning dynasty; 
for, owing to the patriarchal form of the Government—always 
looked up to for food, as the father of a family is by his children— 
scarcity has never failed to stimulate revolt; and there are not now, 
as usual, vast stores and granaries to meet the exigencies of the 
case. On the contrary, all has been consumed; and the last edicts of 
the Emperor are appeals ad misericordiam—apparently the last sighs 
and groans of adeparting empire. , The insurgents were, according 
tu the latest advices, about to march, in two great divisions, upon 
Peking; and it is not improbable that we shall soon hear of the 
fall of the northern or Tartar capital; and that its Sardanapalus 
has followed the example of his dignified mandarins, and 
swallowed that suicidal ounce of gold leaf in pills, with which they 
put an end to their forlorn existence. 

Judging from the past, the Imyerialists cannot avertthis inevitable 
destiny; and the present eneration will live to see such changes 
in the whole world’s business, through the emancipation of China, 
with its 350 millions of inhabitants, as the wildest dreamer of 
what Free-trade might effect could never imagine within ten 
thousand degrees. 


—— 


CHINESE MILITARY PICTURE DESPATCH. 


We annex a fac-simile of a Despatch sent by the Imperial officers to 
Pekin, announcing the re-capture of Chin-kiang, or Tching-kiang, from 
the insurgents. ‘he Despatch in question is a woodcut, of which the 
colouring is chiefly a dull red, 2 few parts, together with the writing, 
being black. The insurgents may generally be distinguished by having 
merely coarse wrappers round their beads, instead of a sort of helmet, 
or by wearing long hair. The Mandarine, with their attendants, are in 
the upper right hand corner of the picture, admiring the prowess of 
their troops. ‘The dress and general appearance of Chinese soldiers are 
given with great accuracy. 
| We must add, that the event portrayed in this is sheer invention ; the 
town having been found by the English authorities to be still quietly in 
possession of the insurgents long after the date of its asserted re-capture. 
Had the Duke of Wellington beer a General 4 la Chinoise, he would, no 
doubt, on raising the siege of Burgos, have sentto England an announce- 
ment of the capture of the place, with a spirited sketch of the final 
assault, for insertion in the Gazette. 

Tching-kiang, the scene oi this imaginary victory, is situate on the 
Yang-tse-kiang river, between Nankin and its mouth, and is a place of 
great importunce. 


Tue Citizs or Lonpon anp Paxis.—The Lord Mayor has 
received an answer to the address presented to the Municipality of Paris, 
recording the reception of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Corison 
Council of the City of London in the year 1861. The document, which is 
framed and emblazoned in ihe most splendid and tasteiul manner, ac- 
knowledges, on the part of the Prefect of the Department of the Seine, 
and the members composing the municipal body of the City of Paris, the 
courteous address forwarded through the medium of her Majesty’s Am- 
bassador at Paris; and, after expressing satisfaction at,this new proof ot 
| the close union which exists between England and France, conveys the 
assurance that the municipality of Paris, ike that of London, appreciates 
the benefits of the happy brotherhood which peaceful competitions tend 
to establish between civilised nations. This document is dated “ August 
13, 1852,” and is accompanied by 2 note, dated the “17th.of December, 
1853,” from the present Pre‘ect of the Seine ; the receipt of which was xc- 
knowiledged on the 22nd of December last by the Lord Mayor, who ex- 
presses an earnes: hope “that the reciprocation of kindly feelings, whieh 
were cemented by the Great Exhibition of 1851, may leng be cherished 
by ey _— powerful and distinguished communities as the cities of Paris 
and London.” 


Caution To CapTarns or Passenger Suirs.—The Melbourne 
Herald ot the 10th of September gives an account of a punishment in- 
flicted in Melbourne on Captain Howes, of the dsia, under the following 
circumstances :—Captain Howes was convicted at Williamstown police- 
court of divers breaches of the Passengers Act in the passage of the ship 
from England to Australia, and was fined in the aggregate amount of 
£1800. in default of payment, Captain Howes has been sentenced to a 
series of imprisonments —— altogether to nearly thirty years—a 
period longer than the whole past lives of the majority of the colonists 
This tremendous sentence has begun to take effect. 


A Snake In a Fix.—A Texas correspondent of a New York 
paper gives the foliowing snake story :—" One night myself, my wife, and 
myself were awakened by a noise from a shelf which contained our small 
store of crockery, followed by a crash, which showed that a great poriion 
of our cups anc plates had been flung on the floor. Springing up to dis- 
cover the author of this * attack upon china,’ 1 found a large snake in a 
somewhat unpleasant ‘fix.’ He had crawled upon the shelf, actracied by a 
number of eggs which werescattered about. One of these he had swallowed, 
and, in order to get at the next, ie had put his head and a portion 
of his body through the handle of « jug, which happened te stand between 
the coveted delicacies. ‘he handle was just opeu enough to let his body, 
im .ts natural state, slip cleverly through, but not suilicient to let it pass 
when puifed out by the egg. in this position he had swallowed the second 
egg. His snakeship thus found himseit unable to advance or retreat 
and, in floundering about to escape trom this novel stock, had caused the 
accident which had aroused us. I, of course, proceeded at once to execute 
summary justice upen the interloper; but the eggs which he had swai- 
lowed were a dead .oss.” 


Destructive Firxes.—A very large amount of property was 
destroyed on Saturday night, by a fire which broke out among the large 
varehouses in Cheapside and the icimediate neighbourhood. The fire 
commenced on the premises of Messrs. Townley, hat-manutacturer, and 
tan along the bacx warehouses, tiring in succession the premises of 
Messrs. Liddiard and Co.,61, Friday-street; those of Messrs. E. Willett 
and Co., No. 63; and those of Messrs. Mair and Son, Ne 60, all ware- 
housemen, At the same time the flames were driven into the warehouses 
of Messrs. Mackerrow and Sons, manufacturers, No. 5}, Bread-street, and 
those of Messrs. Douglas and Co., ianutacturers, No. 6 in the same 
sireet. The firemen of the Brigaae and West of England office made a 
vigorous attempt o coniine the fire to the scene of its present operations 
but without the least success, the flames extending to the warehouses 
Mr, W. Way, jun., silk and mohair manufacturer, No. 4, Bread-street ; also 
into those of Mr, Thomas Greenless, wareliouseman; and likewise ito 
the property of Messrs. Broughton, Son, and Co., hardware and button 
warehousemen. The flames illuminated Bow Church, and brought out in 
bold relief the beautiful tracery round the gallery of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
so great was the muin body of tire that for hours ail the men could 
do was to cut off the flames when they threatened to seize upon 
the contiguous houses. Most of the premises and stock appear to 
have been insured. The fire was not fairly extinguished until 
Tuesday. The damage is estimated at from £80,000 to £10v,000, 
Several other serious fires have since taken place. On Tuesday 
evening, between eleven and twelve, the residence of Lord Normanton 
3, Seymour-place, Curzon-street, Muay-fair, took fire, and considerable 
damage was done before it was extinguished. On luesday morning the 
premises ef Messrs. Hobb, lock-manufacturers, Cheapside, took fire, and 
nearly destroyed the whole building. On Wednesday morning the 
Lansdowne Arms, Old Paradise-row, Islington, was found to be on fire 
about half-past one; and, so‘strong a hold had the flames obtained, that 
the inmates escaped with great difficulty. Owimg to the deep snow, 
the supply of water was short, and the consequence was that the flames 
extended to the neighbouring premises. The property destroyed is valued 
at several thousand pounds. 


Tue military lines to the north and east of Devonport, long left 


unfinished, are now under the hands of engineers, 1t would seem to be 
the intention of the authoritfes to complete ey 
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CAVALRY: ITS HISTORY AND TACTICS.* 


Tre Encampment at Chobham has awakened that degree of public in- 
terest in the condition of our army without which it is impossible to 
effect any great reform in this country. Inno branch of our military 
armament is reform more needed than in the cavalry, which has for a 
period beyond the memory of living men been given up to the control 
of foreign martinets, and Royal tailors. 

We are the best horsemen in the world, take us for all in all—thatis 
to say, a given number of Englishmen, mounted on any horses, with or 
without saddles, will get over a rough broken country in a shorter time, 
in better condition, than any other civilised nation. We ought to have, 
and could have, the best horses in the world. With these advantages to 
start from we ought to have a high and special reputation for our 
cavalry, which we have never earned. 

Why we are deficient where we ought to excel, and how we may 
attain the superiority due to our condition, Captain Nolan has come 
forward to tell us, in a capital book, written with full knowledge of the 
subject, both practical and theoretical; exhibiting, at the same time, 
enthusiasm ard admirable common sense. Having served with our own 
army in India and with foreign armies on the Continent, he is able to 
speak with much more confidence and experience than the most learned 
pupil of riding-schools and reviews. 

The first two chapters contain an historical sketch of cavalry, from 
the earliest times down to 1815. The remainder of the work is de- 
scriptive, critical, and suggestive. Although mainly addressed to the 
profession, to which the author belongs, there are considerable portions 
which will interest, and be fully appreciated by all the horse-riding public. 

At the conclusion of his historical sketch, he comes to the following 
conclusions :—that “individual prowess, skill in single combats, good 
horsemanship, and sharp swords, render cavalry formidable.” “ That 
in the long run light active horsemen have prevailed over heavily 
equipped cavalry, and that speed and endurance are to be specially prized 
in the horseman.” “ Therefore our European cavalry is not organized 
on an efficient system.” “For the present riding drill makes few good 
horsemen. The swords blunted by steel scabbards, are not efficient 
weapons. Speed and endurance cannot be expected from horses that 


are overweighted.” * estat a 
ace is power: the heavier the man, his arms, and accow ents, 
vane his vi of moving rapidly or long. Captain Nolan objects to 
placing grenadiers of six feet on horseback. He shows, by quotation 
from authentic evidence, that Indian Irregular Cavalry, with sharp 
swords, on small horses, have inflicted more formidable and. more nu- 
merous sword cuts than any European Cavalry, number for number. 
The cuirass gives weight, yet leaves the arms, the legs, the head, unpro- 
tected; yet the moment either of the horseman’s arms is wounded, it 
signifies not which arm, he is at the mercy of his adversary. “If @ 
heavy-armed horseman gallops and exerts himself only for afew minutes 
the horse is beat by the weight, and the rider is exhausted in support- 
ing himself and his armour in the saddle; his sword arm hangs help- 
lessly by his side; he can hardly raise his heavy broadsword.” > Let those 
who have seen the exhausted state of our splendid Life Guards or Blues 
after a sharp canter as Royal escort, imagine what their condition would 

be after a sharp march over a stiff broken country. i 

The nations of the Continent cannot obtain sufficiently well-bred 
horses, of size and power, to carry their heavy cavalry, and are, there- 
fore, obliged to mount their heavy dragoons on large, clumsy, and slow 
horses. To make the best of a bad job they case them in armour, in 
order that they may have a better chance of reaching the point of 
attack alive. England, if reduced “to mount her heavy dragoons on 
Barclay and Perkins’ dray horses, would most likely imitate the 
French charge at a trot, or arm the men cap-a-pied; but whilst no 
dearth of horses has reduced her to this expedient, it is truly pitiful 
that she should copy from such bad originals as Continental cuirassiers.” 
Heavy cavalry should have the largest and most powerful horses ; 
but their men and their accoutrements should be light. “If you weight 
powerful horses with heavy men and accoutrements you bring them 
down to the level of smaller and weaker horses.” Certainly, war is 
harder work than hunting; and, in hunting the object is always to have 
a horse above your weight. Properly mounted and armed, our English 
dragoons could, on an emergency, make their way across a country where 
no foreign dragoons could ride and follow. _ , 

With these views Captain Nolan would discard the cuirass, give the 
dragoon a neat short frock coat, the sleeve from the elbowto button slashed, 
so as to turn back, for work, in a long cuff; cover the hand and arm with 
a steel gauntlet, formed so as to leave the inside of the hand naked, to 
grasp agwerd. This would be light yet strong enough to ward off a 
disabling blow. Put on the head a well-ventilated not too heavy hel- 
met, and arm with a really sharp sword, with a grip well fitted to the 
hand, substituting a leather or wooden scabbard for the steel, which 
renders it impossible to keep a sword sharp. “ To me it appears we have 
too much frippery, too much toggery, too much weight in things worse 
than useless. To a cavalry soldier every ounce is of consequence. I 
can never believe that our hussar uniform is the proper dress to 
scramble through thickets, to ford or swim rivers, to bivouac, to be 
nearly always on outpost work, to ‘rough it’ in every possible manner.” 
Instead of overalls or trousers, which are constantly getting torn, 
rotten with mud, and inconvenient from the straps, Captain Nolan 
recommends overalls without straps, ankle boots, and black leather leg- 
gings, made in the shape of Napoleon boots, with a covered bar of steel 
running down the side, fastened with straps above and below; with 
fixed spurs attached, to be only worn when mounted, and to be left 
hanging to the saddle when dismounted in the field. Thus while the 
dragoon would be unencumbered with spurs and straps when dismounted, 
when mounted he would have the comfort and strength given by boots, 
an advantage which every hunting man knows. 

With regard to fire-arms, he would give them short handy rifles (we 
suggest that if loaded at the breech on the American “ Mould’s” plan, 
exhibited at the Institute of Civil Engineers’ last soirée, so much the 
better); and he recommends for carrying the rifle a bell-mouthed holster, 
open at the bottom, fastened below the off-wallet, pointing to the horse’s 
shoulder. To this plan there are several strong objections. The bullet 
shakes down, and the gun misses fire or bursts. 

Mr. Francis Galton, in his recent “ Travels through Tropical South 
Africa,” recommends the Hottentot method of carrying agun as far better 
than any other, viz.:—‘ Have a case of strong leather of such size and 
shape as to admit the gun-stock a little stiffly (See Cut). This case is 
fastened tightly above to rings or clees in the pommel of the saddle; 
below it is unsupported, except by a thong which passes round the 
saddle-girth, and keeps the gun-case from tilting too far forward. The 
gun is pushed stock downwards into the case; the barrel passes between 
the right arm and the side; while the muzzle is so clear of the person, 
that, even in taking a drop leap, it never shifts into a dangerous posi- 
tion. The hands of the rider are free; the lock is in full sight; a 
cover to keep out rain is easily puton. In a moment the gun is out of 
the case—almost as quickly as a whip could be raised.” 

Captain Nolan’s improvements in the saddle must be reserved for 
separate illustration. But, supposing the horse, the rider, the costume, 
the arms, and the accoutrements, as near perfection as possible, all will 
be useless without a good seat. With a good seat and a good horse, a bold 
man can ride over anything; with @ weak horse, or a loose seat, a stick 
can turn his sabre. 

We ride across country in a style no other European native can equal, 
yet we are silly enough to import our system of military riding from the 
Continent. When we fiy across the pastures of Leicestershire or 
Northamptonshire, we sit back, bend the knee, and grip firm with 
thigh and calf, with the leg straight from the knee. In our cavalry 
we ride by balance. Our officers have one style for show and 
another for work. The established military seat is upright. The 
knee drawn back and the heel in a perpendicular line with 
the point of the shoulder. The man’s legs, from the knee down, 
are carefully brought away from the horse in order to prevent what is 
called “clinging.” A form of riding, in which not one manin a 
hundred could get across a dozen fences on a pulling horse. The 
balanced seat originated in times when knights sheathed in armour, 
ran a course with lance in rest. ‘The upright seat enabled them 
to carry the weight of the armour with more ease; the long stir- 
rup supported the leg at that point to which the weight of the armour 

it down. They were obliged to study balance on horse- 
back; for the equilibrium once lost, no effort of strength could 
save them—the weight of armour brought them tothe ground. The 


* By Captain L. E. Nouan. Bosworth. 
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necessity has long ceased to exist, but the system is kept up "—per- 
haps, chiefly, because cavalry are the toys of kings aud princes, and 
there is something showy and imposing in the balanced seat of a tall 
horseman on a well-trained fiery horse: But those who have only 
learned to ride by balance are helpless on untrained horses. The dif- 


HOTTENTOT MODE OF CARRYING A GUN, 


ference between a school-rider and a real horseman is this: the one de- 
pends upon guiding and managing his horse for his seat; the other de- 
pends upon his seat for controlling his horse. According to our English 
system, we rise on the seat, thus easing the horse. According to the con- 
tinental and military sytem, the horseman bumps up and down, wearing 
out himself, and giving his horse a sore back. Captain Nolan wisely re- 


THE MILITARY SEAT AND COSTUME AS IT OUGHT TO BE, 


commends us to stick to the seat we practise as a nation of foxhunters 
while teaching our dragoons how to work their horses with hand and 
leg, 80 a8 to make them as handy as Eastern cavalry. His idea of what 
a seat should be and should not be is exemplified in the two accompany- 
ing illustrations, copied from the work under review :— 


THE MILITARY SEAT AND COSTUME AS IT I8. 


In the first, the horseman is in a position to gallop fast, leap anything, 
hold and control a fractious horse, and hit hard. In the second, if the 
horse pull hard or become restive, half the rider’s strength must be ex- 
hausted in preserving his balance—hold him in he cannot. We con- 
elude our notice of this valuable contribution to military literature with- 
out being able, frem want of space, to make further extracts from a 
crowd of interesting historical passages and anecdotes. 
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THE IMPROVEMENTS IN PARIS. 


Lonvon astonishes us by its ensemble. Paris charms by its individual 
features. It may be said of these two great capitals, that the first com- 
mands admiration, like those majestic women, of handsome Juno-like 
features, who owe their charms to a regular and perfect harmony of 
proportion ; of the other, that it pleases, like those women who, without 
being strictly beautiful, irresistibly captivate us by their expression of 
countenance, by their piquanée liveliness, by the grace of their person and 
the je ne sais quoi which fascinate as entirely as beauty itself. Thetraveller, 
fresh from the grandeur of London, the magnificence of its streets and 
squares, and the imposing spectacle of the Thames, is, on his arrival in 
Paris, first impressed by the narrowness of its streets, with their inex- 
tricable windings, which exactly resemble a skein of silk entangled. He 
is struck especially by the absence in the houses of that decent ex- 
terior which characterises our English cities. To find the proper cha- 
raoter of the physiognomy of Paris we must enter into its details. 
When we have visited its monuments, its treasures of art, its public 
institutions, its curiosities of all kinds, we feel that we are in the midst 
of a people who, in attaining to the splendid and the showy, sometimes 
sacrifice the enjoyments and comforts indispensable to the Englishman. 

During the reign of Louis Philippe, great improvements were made 
in Paris. New quarters of the city, well built and airy, were substituted 
for squalid and ill-drained districts. The fine double line of quays 
which border the Seine along the entire length of the city is a remark- 
able work, which France owes to the same Monarch. The present Em- 
peror, actuated not only by good intentions, but probably also by the 
suggestions of public policy which represented the necessity of creating 
great public works, in order to find ocoupation for the working classes, 
has prosecuted the good work commenced by Louis Philippe with the 
suddenness and vigour which characterise his acts, and has organised a 
series of gigantic enterprises, the result of which will be to effect the 
entire transformation of Paris. 

The first and the most important of the improvements now being made 
in Paris is doubtless the junction of the Louvre and the Palace of the 
Tuileries, and the opening up the approaches to the north of 
these two edifices. This project, conceived by Napoleon I., but which 
he could only partly execute, had been abandoned after his time by 
reason of the enormous expense which it entailed. In 1849 the Na- 
tional Assembly, wishing to find employment for a portion of the indus- 
trious classes, had decreed the completion of the Louvre, under the 
name of the People’s Palace. This decree was not put in execution. 
It is this project considerably expanded, which is now being carried 
out, under the orders of Louis Napeleon, with such remarkable prompti- 
tude. It is to him the Parisians owe the destruction of the wretched 
hovels which encumbered thé space between the Louvre and the Palace 
of the Tuileries, and to him also they are indebted for the prolongation 
of the Rue Rivoli as far as the Place du Louvre. This undertaking has 
been conducted with such activity that the space between the two 
buildings has long since been cleared ; and in leas than a year the wing, 
which is too close in on the northern side the immense Place du Car- 
rousel, is already half finished. The street, which is to run by its side, is 
laid out as far as the Louvre, and even beyond it, as we shall hereafter 
describe. The total expense of this construction, including the cost of 
purchasing the houses demolished, amounts to the sum of 21,913,000. 

M. Visconti’s plan consists of two detached edifices parallel to the 
wings of the Louvre, and which stand a little in front of the west fagade 
of the Palace. These two edifices are destined—that to the north for 
the residence of the Minister of the Interior ; and that to the south, very 
probably, for a barracks. They will be separated from one another by 
two semicircular enclosures ; in the centre of one of which will be placed 
a colossal statue of Louis XIV., and in the other a statue of Napoleon. 
The facade of the Louvre which opens upon the Tuileries will be modi- 
fied. The vast square thus formed may, upon occasion, be converted into 
a formidable fortress and place d’armes. 

The prolongation of the Rue de Rivoli, which is tobe carried on simul» 
taneously with the completion of the Louvre, is a work of more decided 
utility, It necessitates the removal of low and filthy streets, the neigh- 
bourhood of which disgraced one of the most magnificent quarters of 
Paris. The piazza of the Rue de Rivoli will be continued along the 
Louvre, and around the Place du Palais Royal, which is about to be 
enlarged. A square will replace the houses, at this moment in process 
of demolition, at the end of the Rue Richelieu, and will extend as far as 
the Théitre Frangais, the approaches to which will thus be cleared. The 
purchase of the houses pulled down for the purpose of clearing the ap- 
proaches of the Louyre and the ‘Tuileries, has amounted to the sum of 
21,200,000, 

The space comprised between the Plaee du Louvre and the Place de 
l’H6tel de Ville presents a labyrinth of streets both straight and crooked, un- 
wholesome, occupied in a great measure by wholesale dealers, who 
found in the old and dark houses of this lifeless quarter warehouses at 
alow rent. The idea of cutting through this neighbourhood by a great 
connecting street had been long entertained; and a very old project, 
which dated from the construction of the colonnade of the Louvre 
under Louis XIV., made this street end at the eastern door of 
the Louvre, on one side, and on the other at the Bastille, 
following the line of the Rue St. Antoine, which is was intended 
to absorb. The municipal administration decided to continue the 
Rue de Rivoli.oa this side of the Place du Louvre towards the 
east in the direction of the Hotel de Ville. This immense enterprise, 
which will give to the Rue de Rivoli a total length of nearly three miles, 
and a width of about 70 English feet, has been executed in less than a 
year, and the greater number of the new houses which are to form this 
magnificent thoroughfare are already constructed. ‘The mania for 
building upon the land re-sold by the city has been powerfully stimu-~ 
lated by the legislative provision whish exempts them from the land-tax, 
and from the door and window-tax, for twenty years. The number of 
houses demolished for the purposes of the new street of this part of the 
Rue de Rivoli is 240; they have cost the city about £1,000,000, 

The passage of the new street across the ancient streets has occasioned 
differences of level which have rendered necessary a general survey, and 
this has led to a great number of new demolitions. Advantage has 
been taken to straighten and enlarge a crowd of cross streets, especially 
the Rue St. Martin, one of the great arteries of Paris, where the soil 
had risen twelve feet above that of the Rue Rivoli, The expense of 
this feature of the work has been about £500,000, 

In this sweeping clearance, which has just effaced entire streets from 
the maps of Paris, all of them extremely ancient, archeological science 
will have to regret numerous losses, and history many precious sou- 
venirs, The house which, under the name of the H6tel Coligny, recalled 
one of the most execrable crimes that attended the massacre of St. Bar. 
tholomew—the death of the brave and virtuous Admiral de Coligny, 
the victim of his attachment to Protestantism—has been totally de- 
molished. One monument only has escaped the general destruction, 
We mean the Tower of St. Jacques la Boucherie, one of the most in- 
teresting remains of Christian architecture, in the style of the Renais. 
sance. It will occupy the centre of a square, one of the sides of which 
will be formed by the Rue Rivoli. The improvements of this quarter 
have required the destruction of 167 houses. 

The quarter of the Hotel de Ville in particular reaps the greatest ad- 
vantages from the continuations of the Rue de Rivoli. A barrack for 
2000 men has been constructed behind the edifice, in a position which 
commands at once the Rue de Rivoli, the Hétel de Ville, and the Rue 
St. Antoine. The construction of this barrack, which has a frontage of 
300 feet, has cost the State, which has borne the whole expense, the 
sum of £450,000; the land, given by the city, being estimated at an 
equal sum. ‘he block of houses which fronted the Hotel de Ville to the 
west has been razed to the ground, and the new habitations will be 
carried further back, with a symmetrical fugade opening upon the square. 
They will be constructed uniformily of five stories, at the height of forty- 
eight feet, with projecting cornice carried along on the same line, and 
windows adorned with striking m 

The central markets are to be rebuilt upon a larger scale. These 
works are already in course of execution; they necessitate the purchase 
of property to the value of one million sterling. The construction of 
the stalls destined for the service of the dealers will cost the sum of 
£322,000; the approaches to the Halles will be entirely new; and the 
quarter, which up to this moment has been one of the most filthy in 
Paris, will become one of the most airy and the most easy of access. 

If we add to this mass of alterations and improvements which will 
absorb a capital of £6,000,000, exclusive of the rebuilding (to be 
carried on at the cost of the new proprietors), the immense works 
which are being executed in other quarters of Paris—such, for example, 
as the laying down of the new Boulevard de Strasbourg, which opens 
upon the southern fagade of the railway of that name, as far as the 
Boulevard St. Denis; the opening of the new Rue Napoleon, in the 
Faubourg St. Germain ; the works for the canalisation of the Seine, under 

the southerly portion of the Pont Neuf—we shall not exaggerate when 
we say that the building trades employ at this momentin Paris a capital 
of 215,000,000 for the prosecution of the improvements, 


. thing more than another have strengthened the 
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Tonepay, 10,—James Watt torn, 3 26. et eorasage buses, 1008. 
Weprrspay, 11. Hilary Term begins. 


Tuunspay, 12,—Riots at Sheffield, 1840. 
Furway, 13. Cambridge Term begins. C. J. Fox born, 1749, 


SATURDAY, 14.—Oxford Term begins. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS 


InvesricATon is anxious to ascertain if there be in existence any de- 
scoencent of the Rev, John Parry, who was Rector of Aston Somer- 
ville in lee, Perhaps some oneof our Correspondents can afford the 
information. 

Anrnserwirn and C. H. CA lady is not, under any circumstances, en- 
titled to bear a crest. 

Witrreen —Clerk’s* Heraldry.” 

Peirie.y—The alty of death attaches to the crime. 

A Sunecninen—The two surnames will descend toall 


his posterity, ex- 
nt it, of course, the descendants of married daugh 


tera. 

D.— A person, A. B., is clearly entitled to eS 
grandmother's Arms, if che was an heiress. A maternal mother, 
although an heiress, would not confer the right, unless the daughter 

" (he mother sal BK. = : an heiress. to print 4 of 

'. K., | ampatead-road.—We have not space to print deseri 
the ‘Armen’ Orecte, Supporters, and Mottoes of Lords H. e and 
Exeter. They can be found in any recent * P e.” 

Un BOLDAT—Militia cffcers are entitled to pare cockades in their 
servants’ bate, Militia officers have no especial precedence. 

W. M. Hawsrixos.—Arme of Pole, Lord Montague: Per pale or. and 
eo, @ ealiire engr. counterchanged. Arms of Ferrers of Chartley: 
Vairé or and gu. Arms of Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick: Gu. a 
fesse between #ix crow crorsleta or. Arms of Valence, Marl of Pem- 
broke: Barry arg. and az, an orle of martiets gu. Arms of Fitz 
Osborne, Earl of Hereford: Gu. a bend arg., over all a fesse or. 
Arms of Fitz Viers, Karl of Eesex: Quarterly or and gu. a bordare 
vaire. 

A. Z—¥lizabeth, Countess Dowager of Hardwicke, widow of Philip, 
third Earl, je alive. Her Ladyship was born Lith Oct. 1763, and has, 
conrequently, completed her 00th year, Anne, Dowager Lady Gren- 
ville, widow of Lord Grenville, ia also living, aged 81. 

Omen Pacua.—Edward Vernon Harbord, fourtn Lord Suffield, died Aug. 
22, 1843, at Gunton Park, Norfolk. 

Zuxo.—Arme of Gilpin of Westmoreland: 
Creat: A pine-branch vert, 

T. T. B.—Armwes of Hibs of Colne park, Kesex: Erm, on a fesse sa., a 
castle with two turreta ppr. Crest: A castle as in the arms, Motto: 
Fide ved cui vide. 

De.ita—Arms of Mason of Yorkshire: Per fesse or and gu., a lion 
rampant counterchanged. 

A bunscninen.—Arme of Jameson: Az. a ealtire or, cantoned by ships 
under sail, in chief and flanks, and a mullet in base arg. Crest: A ship 
in full eail, her flag displayed gu. Motto: Sine metu. 

W.J.—Arms of Nicholl: Sa. Three poeee arg. Crest; C!Cornish Chough, 
W ings elevated ppr., perched on the battlements of a tower arg. 

De Mownnay.—Arms of Covens: Az. on a bend or betw, two lions 
rampt. arg. three martlete of the first. Crest: A Cockatrice, wings 
erect or, 

ALPnA—The Arma are those of Atkinson, of Newcastle, 

CHEVALIER. All the ex-Lords-Lieutenant of Ireland are entitled to 
weer the Insignia of the Order of St. Patrick, although not Knights of 
the Order, 

D. C. L.-tet, The wife of the son is Mra, Smith, The widow of the father 
is the doweger Mrs. Smith, or Mra, Smith, senior, 2nd, The son of an 
heiress entitied to a quartered coat may, with perfect heraldic pro- 
priety, bear his shield thus:—Iset and 4th, his paternal coat; 2nd, his 
a paternal arma; Srd, the quartering to which his mother was 
entitled, 

M. A. F.—A wife should use her husband's arms without crest or motto. 

U. A. W.- The Fenwicke of Maldon were a well-known branch of the 
Fenwicks of Northumberland. Our Correspondent informs us that the 
male descendants of Mr, Fenwick, who represented Newcastle-on-Tyne 
during the reign of George II., are now residentin the West of Eng- 
land, and retain the motto, * Perit ut vivat.” 

A Constant Kraven, Arms of Langmead, of Devon: “ Gu. alion rampt, 
arf.» on a chief wavy of the last, a leopard’s tace between two cinque- 
foils, Orest: a spur between two wings.” 

J. ©, B. ie very desirous of information as to the and arms of the 
family of Koughley, of Shirley, or Shirdley Hall, near St. Helens, Lan- 
carbire, Can any of our readers indicate where such may be obtained. 

J.J. T. M.—The peer's or baronet's daughter would not loose her innate 
precedence of marriage, We do not think the wives of M.P.’s have any 

edence as such. 

G. D. C.— Can any of our Cor ndente explain the origin of the Bee as 
an emblem of the Napoleonic dynasty ? 

Reywop.—Arms of Downer : “ Gu. a chev. or, between three » peacocks arg. 
Crest; Two hands conjoined in fesse, winged at the wrist.’ 


Or a boar passant sa. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY ith, 1854. 


Tux unanimity of fecling with which the English people demands 
a war with Russia will greatly facilitate the labours of the ap- 
proaching Session of Parliament. The nation has learned to 
detest war, and the authors of war ; but, with that innate common 
sense which inspires mankind in the mass, it feels that the best 
way to end a war is to carry it on vigorously, It is quite certain 
that the nation will begradge no sacrifice to restrain and punish 
the Russian aggressor, and to maintain the national dignity and 
honour, as well as the equilibrium of Earope, In prosecuting the 
war, the Ministers will have no internal difficulties to contend 
with, The necessary funds will be cheerfully voted, and ag 
cheerfully paid; and the highest honours that the country can 
bestow will be lavished upon the Admirals who shall destroy 
the Russian fleets in the Euxine and the Baltic, At such 
a time, and with such a task before it, the nation will searcely 
expect the Ministry to make any fiscal experiments, unless with 
the object of increasing taxation. Although such brilliant 
success has attended the commercial policy of the last seven 
years, and although the results of Mr, Gladstone’s admirable 


more than half a convert—med itates its introduction into France, 


The French nation is not so well informed 
Bepdieta: des tit os as its chief; but Louis 


were sufficiently enlightened to support 


error in France, and kept up 4 spirit commercial 
hostility towards this country, it has been the heavy 
impost which Great —_ has laid upon — = 
France, though an agricul country, grows no 

she needs; but she produces the best, the most abundant, and 
the cheapest wines in the world. It is no exaggeration to say that 
she could send to this country an almost limitless supply. But 
unwise legislation has forbidden the English the use of the whole- 
some beverage. Had we traded with France for her wines, as we 
might have done, both nations would not only have been better 
friends, but each would have been richer; and the English people 
would not have incurred the reproach of being, next to the 
Scotch, the most drunken people under the sun. There can; 
we think, be scarcely a doubt that the admission of French 
wines into this country, either free or at a nominal duty, would 
help to convince the French people of the firm friendship of 
England. Such a measure would prove to them the excellence of 
Free-trade far better than any which their own Emperor can 
adopt. A duty of 300, or even 400, per cent, which is levied upon 
the excellent vin ordinaire—which the French merchants could 
deliver in the Thames, all charges included, at fivepence or six. 
pence a bottle—is a disgrace to us as a commercial nation. The 
prohibition—for such it is—has done as much to estrange the two 
countries as all the battles that they ever fought against 
each other; and its removal at this time, when a common 
cause unites them against the disturber of the peace of the world, 
would add moral force to their efforts, and operate as heavy a 
blow against the Czar as.an additional fleet or army. Experience has 
amply shown that the abolition of unwise taxation is ne ultimate 

loss to the revenue. What we lose under one item is compen- 

sated under another, ‘Two such great and wealthy nations, sepa- 

rated from each other only by a few miles of sea, ought to have 

traded more and fought less. ‘They would assuredly have done so, 

had we been commercially as wise in 1789 as we were in 1846, 

Our own experience has been tardy. France still lags behind 

us, but her present chief magistrate shows, whenever he can, that 

he has not studied in vain the recent history of this countrys 

It is not from any adherence to the old principle of Protec- 

tion that the duties upon French wines are still maintained. 

The question is one of revenue only; and, notwithstanding the 

demands which the war is likely to make upon us, the finances of 

the country are in so buoyant and prosperous a state, that a far 

more timid Chancellor of the Exchequer than Mr. Gladstone has 

shown himself to be, might well be induced to give the subject his 

serious consideration. Even although a temporary loss of 

revenue might ensue, the experiment would be amply justified, if, 

upon the eve of war, it cemented the friendship of allies, and led 

to an extension of commercial intercourse between two of the 

foremost nations of the earth, 


Tue Great Fire of London, in 1666, was a double misfortune;—a 
misfortune that so much loss of property was occasioned;—a still 
greater misfortune that the rebuilding of the City was left in the 
hands of shert-sighted and incompetent persons, If the citizens 
of London at that time had had the courage or the common sense 
to reconstruct their capital upon the admirable plan proposed 
by Sir Christopher Wren, London at this day might have been 
the most beautiful city in the world. But the men of 1666 
were deaf, blind, and narrow-minded. ‘They rebuilt their narrow 
and crooked lanes and streets, exactly as they had stood before. 
They seem to have thought that their city, before its destruction, 
was a model of elegance, convenience, and propriety; and, 
therefore, made it their pride to restore it in all its old 
and familiar, but most objectionable, features, The conse- 
quences of their obstinacy beset us at the present day, 
London has no street wide enough for its traffic; and the 
enormous increase in the value of property, renders it a matter of 
extreme difficulty to carry out the smallest and most imperative 
improvement. Among many other obstructions to the 

of streets, and the creation of new thoroughfares, have been a mass 
of ugly and inconveniently-placed churches; to hint at the 
removal of which was long held to be as bad as sacrilege. If 
these churches had been well attended—if the parishes in which 
they are situated had been occupied by dwelling-houses—and if 
their several incumbents administered, each of them, to the spiritual 
necessities of two or three hundreds of people, it would have been 
still more hazardous for any sanitary reformer to have expressed 
an opinion in favour of their removal. But churches without con- 
gregations are like nuts without kernels, or purses without money; 
and, most of the sacred edifices within the ancient limits of the 
City being in this condition, it has become safe for sanitary 
reformers and street improvers to advocate openly the expediency 
of taking them down and replacing them in the roomy suburbs 
whither their congregations have preceded them. No less 
person than the Bishop of London has at length bestirred himself 
in the matter. His Lordship is in favour of the removal of thirty 
City churches; and, with his support, there is no fear of any con- 
siderable opposition, in or out of Parliament. The Bishop of 
London takes up the question on religious grounds alone—not 
thinking it conducive to the temporal credit or the spiritual effi- 
ciency of the Church, that, in so many temples for the worship of 
God, Divine service should be weekly performed to congrega- 
tions ranging from twenty to fifty persons, while in the out- 
skirts of the metropolis there should be a crying and increasing 
want of Church accommodation. We trust that the sanitary, 
as well as the religious, part of the question, will meet with 
due attention, and that the amenity and convenience of the 
whole metropolis will be studied. It would be a misfortune if so 
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Tt eel of the Castl 
e. 
Se eae tater and beatrix Hamilton 
. The Hon. and Rev. G. Wellesley officiated. 

g, Prince Albert, with the Prince of Wales, 


edge Duke of Cambridge, skated on the ice in the 


mornin; 
— Alfred. and the 


Jocelyn, Colonel Bouverie, and Lieut.-Colonel F. 
at 4 Jock, for London, by a special train of the 
way. The Koyal party drove from Paddington to the exhibition of the 
hic in Suffoik-street. 


The office of Lord High Steward of her Majesty's Household, 
filled, since the accession of the Earl of Aberdeen to the Premiership, by 
his Grace the Duke of Norfolk, has been resigned by that nobleman. The 
desire of the noble Duke to be relieved from official duty has been no 
secret for some time . The post has been offered to, and accepted by, 
the Earl Spencer, K.G. 


The Lord Chancellor will receive the Judges, Queen’s Coun- 
sel, &c., on Wednesday next, the first day of Hilary Term, at his Lord- 
ship’s residence in Upper Brook-street, at twelve o'clock. 4 

he Marquis of Abercorn and the Ladies Hamilton arrive] at 
Chesterfield House, on Tuesday, from visiting her Majesty at Windsor 
Castle. The Marchionees of Abercorn and the younger branches of the 
family are staying at St. Leonard’s-on- Sea. 5 

The Earl of Eglinton is expected to arrive next week at his 
mansion in St, James’s-square, from Eglinton Castle. In consequence 
of the death of his lamented Countess, the noble Earl is breaking up his 
establishment. 

Viscount Palmerston came to town on Tuesda 
attend the Cabinet Council, from his seat, Broadlands, 
turned to the country as soon as the Council rose. 

Lord and Lady John Russell have returned to Pembroke Lodge, 
Richmond, from visiting her Majesty, at Windsor Castle. 


omer to 
ants, and re- 


CHURCH, UNIVERSITIES, &c. 


ProroGation or Convocation.—The Convocation of the Pre- 
lates and Clergy of the Province of Canterbury was further Leche cima 
on Wednesday, pursuant to the Royal writ, to Wednesday, the Ist day of 
Febru next, The Archbishop of Canterbury, attended by the Re: 
dock, when theSoyal wie having Don ta by ie eg, is 

, when, the Vv e 
Grace signed the schedule of prorogation. 


Tue New Bisnor or Liwerrck.—The consecration of the 


Bishop of Limerick (Dr. Henry Griffin) took place on Saturday last, in 
Trinity Col) Cases. The someecwating were the Archbishop 
of Dublin and the Bishops of Cork and Derry. 


REVENVE OF THE CHURCH OF a stated in the 
Census re of religious worship, just issued, that income of the 
Church oe england in 1851, was upwards of £5,000,000 per annum. 

PREFERMENTS AND APPOINTMENTS.—Rectories: The Rev. F. 
J. Walker to Finmere, Oxfordshire; Rev. W. Jephson to Hinton Wal- 
dust, Berkshire; Rey. J. Prior to Papplewick, near Nottingham; Rev. 
A. P. Cust to Cheddington, near Aylesbury; Rev. Dr. Rowley to Willey, 
Salop; Rev. R. C. Jenkins to Lyminge, near Canterbury; Rev. HS, 
Sawyer, M.A., to Sunningwell, near A’ ; Rev. Dr. Hawtrey, i’ro- 
vost of Eton Colle; e, to Farnham Royal, Bucks; Rev. R. W. Pearse, 
B.A., to Gaywood, Lynn Regis; Rey. J. T. Walters to Stradeshall, near 
Newmarket. Vicarages: The Rev. G. er, M.A., to Nintield, Sussex ; 
Rev. W. H. Hicks to Walton, Norfolk; Rev. W. J. Penweli to Horley, 

! Pag | bency: Rev. J. Griffiths to Trinity Church, Brighton. 
Metropolitan Curacies : The Rev. J. W. Hammond to St, Martin’s-in-the- 


Curzon Chapel, May-fair; Rev. 
Biman Zaloves, Bethnal-gresn 
Simon , Bethnal-green. 


THE REVENUE. 


An Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the 
Year and Quarter ended 5th Jan., 1854, showing the Increase or 
Decrease thereof. ; 


Year ended Ji Quarter ended Jan. 
ve 1854. ee 1854. ~ 


the 
the Exchequer, 


P. 

Hight Bc Sidney Hurbert and Sir’ William Molesworth: 
on. an 

pep tg py A seeond Cabinet Council was held on 

Thursday, which 


Jan. 7, 1854.) 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


FRANCE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Panis, Thursday. 

The intense severity of the weather, if productive of good to the 
country in the way of destroying the blights and insects that have for 
the last two or three years proved so ruinous to the grape and other 
crops, is in the mean time extremely trying in various ways, and adds 
much to ¢ickness, misery, and the stagnation of commerce. The streets 
of Paris arein a condition—between frost, snow, ice, thaw and mud—that 
renders circulation equally difficult, and even dangerous, on foot or in 
carriages: colds, influenza, inflammation of the chest, and cholerine 
abc und ; several grave accidents have occurred through the imprudence 
of skaters and sliders, on the Seine; and altogether the jour de Van has 
not parsed brilliantly. 

Among other effects of the rigour of the season, it is a subject of remark, 
that a number of the Senators—who are, for the most part, somewhat 
advanced in years—find it absolutely necessary, for the preservation of 
their healths, to seek a milder climate; and, with the commencement of 
the winter, with its severities, its gaieties, and the fatigues the necessity 
of display and hospitality would entail upon them, to remove them- 
selves and their dotations to a softer clime, where such dangerous 
duties arenot entailed upon them. 

A very large body of the inhabitants of Paris—the domestic 
servants—are up in arms from a proceeding that has been adopted 
by the Government. The retailers of provisions have been visited 
by the commissaries of their quarters, and received intimations 
that it would be well for them, instead of giving their usual érennes to 
the servants of their customers, to deliver them into the hands of 
the said commissaries, to be distributed to the poor. Placards to 
the same effect, are posted in all quarters. Had this measure been, as 
there was some idea of its being, adopted by the tradesmen themselves, 
we venture to say that few complaints would have been made; but, as 
it is—if not in form, at least in fact—an almost compulsory meaeure of 
authority, the sentiments it inspires are those of anything but satisfac- 
tion among both classes concerned in it ; and we doubt ifthe poor will be 
much benefited by the scanty alms thus unwillingly bestowed. 

Much and sincere regret has been felt both in public and private 
circles, from the sudden death of M. Visconti, the architect of the 
Emperor, from apoplexy. M. Visconti had just been named one of 
the members of the Commission under the Prince Napoleon, for the 
Exposition Universelle of 1855. It was under his direction that the 
Church of the Invalides, with the tomb of Napoleon, has been arranged 
in its present condition; and the extension of the buildings of the Louvre 
now in progress, is the last monument of his taste and talent. 

We learn that M. de Lamartine has sold his monthly production, “ La 
Civilisateur,” to MM. Mir’s et Milhaud, for 100,000 francs, ready money, 
and 26,000 franes a year; we believe that M. de Lamartine’s uncertain 
health, rendering the fatigues of the whole of the conduct of this pub- 
lication too severe for him, is the cause of this arrangement. 

A correspondent of the Indépendance Belge signalises the discovery of 
a new talent in Napoleon I., as displayed in a book existing in French 
literature, entitled, ‘ Bonapartiana; ou, la Fleur des Bons Mots de l’Em- 
pereur Napoléon Ter.’ 

The celebrated romancer and poet, Comte Alfred de Vigny, who, for 
nearly ten years, has retired almost completely from the ranks of the 
literature of the day, has, it appears, just completed the second volume 
of a work, of which the first excited so much attention and admiration 
at the time of its appearace and since—* Stello; ou, la Premitre Con- 
sultation du Docteur Noir.” It is expected shortly to be published. 
Another most interesting and valuable work, the eleventh volume of the 
biographical and bibliographical dictionary, “ La France Littéraire,” 
of M. Quérard, hasjust been brought out. Its peculiar interest lies in its 
being an exposé of the real names and conditions of the “ ecrivain pseu- 
donymes et autres mystificateurs” of French literature during the last 
four centuries. 

Fresh demolitions and fresh alterations are planned to take place in 
the course of the yearin Paris. The Rue de Strasbourg is in active 
progress in the midst of one of those quarters, where, in the six-storied 
houses, men, women, and children are densely crowded ; round the 
Théatre Frangais is to be cleared a vast square, which will permit car- 
riages to be stationed and to circulate freely; and the Boulevard 
Malesherbes, so often projected, and as often abandoned, is to be 
finally carried out from the Madeleine to the Park of Monceaux—an 
enormous undertaking, which will carry away a whole series of streets 
and buildings in the midst of one of the best-inhabited quarters of Paris. 
A new street between the Rue de Rivoli and the Boulevard des 
Italiexzs is to be entitled Rue de l’Impératrice. 

Two new clubs, of importance, are being founded, and are shortly 
to be opened. The one, the Circle Napoléon, at the Hotel d’Osmond, 
is under the special patronage of Louis Napoleon, who is to be Honorary 
President ; the actual President, to be named by him, will, it is be- 
lieved, be his cousin, the Prince Napoleon. The second club is the 
Circle des Chemins de Fer, to be built on the space lately occupied 
by the Bains Chinois. M. de Rothschild is, we hear, to be the Presi- 
dent of this réunion. 

A robbery of jewels, belonging to the Princess Galitzin, has just 
taken place in a furnished appartement temporarily occupied by her in the 
rue Jean Goujon, Champs Elysées. The jewele—consisting of diamonds 
and emeralds, of immense value—were, by some unaccountable careless- 
ness, left behind in a drawer in the apartment when the Princess 
moved to another residence. On sending to seek them, they had, as may 
well be supposed, disappeared; and as yet no trace of the rodber has 
been discovered. 

A sale ef valuable autographs, almost exclusively political, took place, 
a few days since, and attracted much attention and interest. The 
greater number were of the period of the Revolution, and the Empire, 
and traced by the hands of the most conspicuous men of those times. 

At the theatres there is still little of novelty. “La Pierre de touche,” 
at the Francaise, by MM. Jules Sandeau and Emile Augier, has an im- 
mense and merited success. ‘‘ L’Aventuritre” of the latter writer is to 
be repris for Mdlle. Judith. The Opéra Comique has given anew 
opera in one act, “ Les Papillotes de M. Benoist’—a work with some 
pretty music in it, but mediocre as a whole. This theatre is preparing 
“ L’Etoiledu Nord” (a production from which’great things are expected), 
for the end of the month. 

Alexandre Dumas is really pursued by a guignon, which would utterly 
destroy the confidence of any man but Alexandre Dumas. We are 
told (we pretend not to assert the statement as a fact) that la 
Censeur has forbidden the appearance of a piece of his, entitled “ Olympe 
de Cléves” at the Vaudeville. The second volume of the “ Mémoires d’un 
Bourgeois de Paris,” by M. Véron, has appeared. It is said to be more 
interesting than the first, and contains some most remarkable letters 
from the Ducherse d’Angouléme, “l’homme de la famille,” which we 
regret our limits will not permit us to quote. An account of 
the assassination of the Due de Berri, among a series of most 
singular and but little-known conspiracies; a biography of M. Thiers; 
a highly interesting chapter on the three epochs of the Restoration, 
containing most valuable documents hitherto inedited ; and an account 
of M. Je Duc de Polignac, and the ordonnances, form some of the con- 
tents of this volume. Two new illustrated works, “ Les Métamorphoses 
du Jour,” of Grandville, and “Les (Zuvres Nouvelles de Gavarni”— 
Gavarni, “ le Balzac du Crayon”—are highly worthy ofnotice. Nothing 
can be more admirable or more characteristic than these desigas. 


The formal answer of the Emperor of Russia to the Vienna proposi- 
tions had not been received at Paris on Wednesday ; but few persons 
venture to hope that it will be anything but a peremptory refusal. The 
decision of the Emperor appears already to be known ; having turned 
every day to account for his vast preparations in all parts of the empire, 
it is not likely that he will allow so much cost and trouble to go for 
nothing. A private letter from St. Petersburg, dated the 25th, contains 
some interesting details. The first paragraph says :— 

There reigns here at this moment, in all branches of the public service, 
& movement and activity of which there has been no example since the 
preparations of the army in 1812. On seeing how the minds and the 
efforts of the entire nation are turned towards war, one would say that 
Ruesia thinks herself on the eve of a new invasion. Each day numerous 
Jeldtingues (couriers) leave for every part of the empire to. hasten on the 
armaments. Agents are sent about everywhere to wake up the fanati- 
cism and ferocity of the orthodox fpopulation, and to rouse from the very 
depths of Asia the hordes of Kirghese, Mongols, and Tartars, and pre- 
cipitate them on the Indus, with the hope of the sack and pillage of the 
British Presidencies. 


In the official circles of Paris it is believed that war is inevitable’ 
The decision of the Emperor Nicholas with respect to the Vienna pro- 
position was known, though not officially. His Majesty’s remark when 
he heard of his being asked to send an Envoy to the Conference was, 
that he would never send any General of his to sign his own condemna- 
tion—his own dishonour. 

A communication has been addressed by the French Government to 
the Cabinet of St. Petersburg on the general question of the East, 
and in particular with reference to the Black Sea. It consis's of an 
autograph letter from the Emperor Louis Napoleon to the Czar, and it 
demands that the Euxine shall no longer be exclusively Russian, but 
that it shall be thrown open to all the nations of Europe. How the 
Emperor Nicholas is likely to receive such a demand it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say. 

4 is Kr § doubted that a corps d’armée will be despatched from France 
at the proper time to Turkey. It is said that two considerable camps 
will be formed: one, the most important, at Adrianople ; and the other, 
probably, close to Constantinople: the former to be under the command 
of General Canrobert; the other under the immediate direction of the 
Minister of War. who will, in fact, command the whole expeditionary 
army. The combined fleets will be commanded by Admiral Dundas, 
Candia will probably be the general dépdt of the army. 

In the midst of preparations for what, if it break out, must be a war 
of giants, the negotiations of the Fusionist party are, according to the 
reports of some of its members, going on most satisfactorily. The Count 
de Chambord, we are again assured, is positively going to England in 
the month of March next; and a meeting of the whole of the 
members of the Bourbon family, including the Duchess of Orleans, 
who by that time is to be gained over, will take place at Claremont; a 
complete reconciliation will be effected, and plans for the future 
arianged. Their hopes are founded, they say, on some of the many 
chances of a general war; and on the hope, not yet abandoned, of the 
separation of England, which would be of immense service to them, as 
to the Emperor Nicholas. In the meantime there are symptoms of 
considerable activity in the departments, where the scarcity and con- 
sequent dearness of provisions is a real cause of discontent. 

Some fresh arrangements have been made by the French Govern- 
ment, by which telegraphic messages may be despatched during the 
night from Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, and Bordeaux, to Brussels, Berlin, 
Vienna, and Trieste; but England is not included in the list of countries 
so favoured. We hope, however, that equal facilities will be afforded 
to this kingdom as soon as the necessary measures can be adopted fer 
that purpose. 

The Levée at the Tuileries on Monday evening was the most brilliant 
since the Restoration. There were 2000 persons present, belonging to 
all nations, and in every variety of the richest costume, The train of 
the Empress, which was upwards of ten feet in length, was supported 
by two of her Majesty’s suite, most elegantly attired. 

Their Majesties haye ordered from the embroidery manufactory at 
Nancy a superb dress, which, after it has figured at the Grand Exhibi- 
tion of 1855, is to be offered to the Empress of Austria. Nothing is to be 
spared in perfecting this work, 20 as to render the present worthy of the 
Exhibition and of the industry of Nancy. 

Dr. Bowring had a private audience of the Emperor on Tuesday, 
atthe Tuileries. He was to leave Paris for London on the following day. 


TURKEY, : 


The Cassel Gazette contains the following from Bucharest of the 23rd 
ult. :-— 


The following are the particulars of the affair at Matchin. On the llth 
two Russian gun-boats had proceeded from Braila to Matchin, and the 
day after three others and two steamers followed. Twoof the boats were 
Wallachian. The object of this expedition, which was under the com- 
mand of General Engelhardt, was to destroy the Turkish bat- 
tery of Matchin. e@ cannonade was exceedingly sharp, and 
continued to the evening of the 13th. A steamer then returned 
to Braila. On the 14th the combat re-commenced. Two Rus- 
sian battalions succeeded in gaining the right bank, but the 
were obliged to retreat, after having destroyed two Turkish batteries, It 
is said that General Engelhardt was wounded in the head. For some 
days back the Russians have been occupying the Wallachian isle in front 
of }Braila. An account from Braila states that the Russians had suc- 
ceeded in destroying the land batteries of the Turks. No one dares to 
leave Braila. At present it is said that the army will set out on the 24th 
from Braila and Galatz to cross the Danube. It is not true that Matchin 
has burnt, nor is it true that the Russians crossed the Danube on the 
18th at four points. In spite of the dreadful state of the roads, the army 
is in movement. 

It is said that since the massacre at Sinope no Russian vessel has 
been seen in the Black Sea, they having taken refuge in Sebastopol, 
which they seemed very disinclined to quit upon any account whatever. 

The united fleets were still in the Bosphorus on the 25th ult. 

Advices from Malta state that his Excellency the Governor had re- 
ceived orders from his Government to make the necessary arrangements 
at the arsenal for the establishment of a reserve of artillery and ammu- 
nition about to be sent forthwith from England, 


PERSIA, 


Letters from Persia, dated the 30th of November, announce that the 
Persian Government had, in consequence of the energy displayed by the 
English Chargé d’Affaires, withdrawn from its warlike attitude towards 
England, and given our Minister every assurance of its pacific inten- 
tions ; so that the intrigues of Kussia in that quarter, for the present, at 
least, have been unsuccessful. 

The British mission was on the eve of quitting the capital, but the 
Shah, who is afraid to proceed to extremities on the subject, will do his 


Government. 
All accounts from Teheran 


immediately to Bagdad. The motive which has induced Persia to join 
Russia is money; indeed, neither the Shah nor 
could find in their hearts to turn away from the sight of gold. The 
lower classes would have preferred pone Sige Turks against Russia; 
od Bex Se Le aN by the a — who ge oighies appro- 
emselves a large portion e money from St. Petersburg. 

Sir th aseneuie Goa? armies are being formed. The first, to 
of 35,000 or 40,000 men, is to be commanded by Sirdar Aziz Kouli Khan, 
the Commander-in-chief of the Shah’s army, and will be directed against 
. The second, of 20,000 men, under the command of the chief 


See ee a oe een oe 

About 1000 families from the Erivan territory, discontented with 
Russian dominion, had abandoned their homes and villages, and had 
gone over to Mahomed Redcbid Pacha, the Turkish frontier commander, 


Letters had reached Tabreez 


from Tiflis, announcing that Schamy) 
had defeated the Russians. : 


SPAIN. 
The Generals Sauzet and Lersundi have been dismissed from the 
Captain-Generalcies of Galicia and Andalusia. 


UNITED STATES. 

The mail steam-ship Atlantic arrived in the Mersey on Thursday after- 
noon, with the usual mails from the United States and British North 
America. The Atlantic sailed from New York on the 24th inst. Owing 
to the interruptions of railway communication, we have not yet received 


her news. 
THE WEST INDIES AND MEXICO. 

By the steam-ship Magdalena, we have news from La Guayra to the 
22nd ult., from Vera Cruz to December 5, and from other places in that 
hemisphere to intermediate dates. There is no political news of any 
importance, and the commercial reports are more hopeful. Cholera hat 
made its appearance at Nevis, where forty cases bad occurred, ten of 
which proved fatal. At Trinidad yellow fever had disappeared. 
Demerara also was reported healthy. 


METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
TAKEN DURING THE WEEK ENDING THURSDAY, JAN, 5. 


Note.—The sign — denotes below the average. The numbers in the seventh column are 
calculated on the supposition that tho saturation of the air is represented by 100, 


The reading of the Barometer decreased from 29°65 inches at the begin- 
ning of the week to 29°59 by the afternoon of December 30th; in- 
creased to 2963 inches by the morning of the 3lst; decreased to 29°23 
inches; by the afternoon of January 2; increased to 29°31 inches by the 
morning ofthe 3rd; and decreased to 28°90 inches by the end of the week, 
The mean for the week at the height of 82 feet above the level of the 
sea, Was 29.295 inches. 

The reading of the Thermometer very early in the morning of December 
80, was 22°; it then turned to increase, and reached the maximum for 
the week, 39°19, at 4h. p.m. ; decreased to 36° by 3h, p.m.; it then turned 
to decrease, and was 214° on the morning of January 1, during which day 
the temperature never reached 32°—its highest point was 314°. On the 
2nd, the extremes were 25° and 33°. It was painfully cold, and the ten- 

erature declined till 1h. a.m. on the 8rd, when it was 149; and still 

rther declined to 13°, which is the lowest point yet reached. At 8h. am, 

it rove to 14°; at 9h. a.m., to 19°; and reached 334° during the day. Froa 

this time to the end of the week the temperature, both night and day, has 
been between 294° and 344°, 

The'mean tem, ure of the week was 29°19, which is 74° below the ave- 
rage of the same week in thirty-eight years. The mean temperature of the 
week ending January 5, in 1832, was 294°, and in 1821, was 27°29, so that. 
the temperature of the last week was lower than any corresponding week 
since the yesr 1821. 

The range of temperature during the week was, 26°19, being the difference 
between the highest reading on December 30, and the lowest, on ro 3. 

The mean range of temperature during the week was 114°. The 
greatest was 20° ,on January 3, and the least 4°, on the 4th, 

Snow fell to the depth of a foot on the level during the night common 
to the 3rd and 4th, and to one inch on the following night, producing about 
seven-tenths of an inch of water. 

This severe period set in on November 9; on the day preceding the 
temperature was considerably above the average; on November 9, it was 
below the average, and has continued so with very few exceptions to the 

resent time. The mean temperature of the period from November 9 to 

anuary 5, has been 35°59 ; that of thecorresponding period ending January 
5, 1830, was 34°99; and that in the year 1815, was 35°29, so that with one 
exception the weatherZhas been colder than any since the memorable 
year 1814, when the Thames was frozen over. 

The inclemency of the weather since the middle of November has causa 
a greatly increased mortality, From the following article, it must be 
seen that [the number of deaths registered in the metropolitan districts 
during the last week was 380 above the estimated average of the same 
week in the preceding ten years. The number of deaths registered to the 
week attained to the large number of 1656; of these some are Coroner's 
returns, which are always included at the end of every quarter. Allowing 
for these, the catalogue of mortality shows to a painful extent the 
fatal effects of the seve a bad the weather. 

For the month of December, the mean reading of the barometer at the level 
of the sea was 29.969 inches. 

The highest temperature during the month waa 49°, on the Ist; and the 
lowest was 20°, on the 29th. The range of temperature during the month was. 
therefore 29°. The mean of all the highest temperatures by day was 39 4°; 
and of all the lowest by night was 30°, 'he mean daily range of tempera- 
ture during the month was, therefore, 9°4°. 

The mean temperature of the month was 344°, being below the average ot 
thirty-eight Decembers by 51°, and the coldest December since the year 
1846, when its mean temperature was 32°79, In 1940 it was 32°89; in 1820 
it was 32°99; and in 1814 it was 329. 

The mean temperature of evaporation was 33°2°. 

The mean temperature of the dew point was 31°39. 

The mer sone of humidity of the air was 90°, complete saturation being 
represen ry 100°. 

he fall of rain during the month was six-tenths of an inch, 
Lewisham, 6th January, 1854, JAMES GLAISHER. 


Heatru or Lonvon.—The births of 1566 children were re- 
-gistered in the week ending December 31: of these, 791 were boys, and 
7715 were girls. The averages of the same eight weeks in the precedi, g 
eight years were 655 boys, and 643 girls. The deaths registered withia 
the week were 1656. ‘This high number exceeds the estimated average by 
880, and is chiefly caused by the severity of the weather. 


Tue Loxpon Docxs.—The new building at the entrance of 
the London Docks, which is being erected by direction of the Go- 
vernment for the accommodation of the Customs department, is nearl 
finished, and it is ex will shortly be ready for occupation. It 
intended to devote the new building entirely to the wine and spirit de- 
livery department of the Customs, which forms so large and important a 
feature in the vast business transacted at this establishment, 


Weicu your Soverricns.—It was stated on Tuesday morn- 
ing at the Central Criminal Court, that there are a great number of light 
80v' in circulation. They were originally good coin, made at the Mint, 
but have undergone a process with a cnaohiive or lathe, #0 about 
eleven or twelve es of gold are abstracted, which reduces them in 
value from three four shillings, and the only way to detect the fraad is 
by weighing the sovereigns. 

Errpemiotoaicat Socrery.—A iggy a consisting of Dr. 
Babington, president, Dr.'Mc William, and Mr, Tucker, hon. secs. of the 
Epidemio Society, had an interview the Earl of Aberdeen, on 
the 2nd December, at his oflicial residence, -etreet. 


CHRISTMAS IN MADRID. 


e scene is the Great Square, in every corner of which are various 
packages—as sacks, boxes, and baskets; and lambs, turkeys, and other 
articles of good cheer—where the confusion and crowding are insup- 

ble. The number of “ Nacinnentos” (figures representing the 

of Chriet) and images of every description is infinite, as well as 
rattles, back-scratchers, and other instruments of amusement. The 
place becomes a Babel, where a thousand different languages are spoken. 
On one side are enormous pyramids of pomegranates of Andalusia, 
Valentia oranges, Arragonese apples; opposite are sellers of the wal- 
nuts and chestnuts of Gallicia, grapes, and Malaga sweet Ta 
another corner rabbits and hares are etrewed upon the 


songs of the 
minable columns of sweetmeat- boxes, flanked with 
bourines, drums, pipes, &c. In the centre are herds of tur! 
and capons of Biscay; and the “ virtuous” pullets of Puercarral, 

The vast assemblage, seen beneath a bright sun, and clear blue sky, 
has a very animated appearance. The costumes are not the least attrac- 
tive characteristics. 


(Jan. 7, 1864. 
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aTHE GREAT SQUARE IN MADRID, ‘ON CHRISTMAS-EVE.—(SEE PRECEDING PAGE.) 
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EveryBopy who knows anything of Scottich out-door sports has heard of 
the game of Curling; but, as few Englishmen are in the habit of visiting 
the “ land of the mountain and the flood” in winter, and as no descrip- 
tion, however elaborate, can give a correct knowledge of the exhilarating 
game, the only way in which it can be presented to the reader who has 
never seen it is, by depicting the game in progress. 
the winters were so mild that there was little or no ice; and, therefore, 
the lovers of this favourite sport had no opportunity of enjoying them- 
selves. : ; 

In February and March, last year, there were several short periods of 
frost, which were busily improved by the numerous curling clubs 
throughout Scotland. A Correspondent has favoured us with a pair of 
Illustrations of this fine sport. One of these scenes is the “ Fingask 
Curling Club Medal-day, 17th February.” 

On occasions of this kind, each member of a club who competes for 
the medal, which is given by the patron or patroness of his club, plays, 
in turn, a variety of peints in the game, which are defined in the 


“ Annual ” of the Royal Caledonian Curling Club, whose rules are bind- | 


In 1851 and 1852 | 


a Oar as } 
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MEDAL MATCH OF THE FINGASK CURLING CLUB, 


ing among all curling associations. 
generally two rinks murked off on the 
the one rink down with his pair of 
returns on the other rink. Thus, in the Sketch, the principal figure to 
the left, who is standing on an iron cramp, is attempting to achieve 
one of the points of the game which is called “ chip the winner ;” the 
method of which is attempted to be shown in the rink to the right when 
the object of the player (who is out of sight), is to pass with his own stone, 
another half guarding the one at the tee (the point aimed at), and displace 
the latter. In ordinary matches at curling there are two sides formed, 
generally consisting of four players on each side, when the game is con- 
tested in turn by players from the rival parties. The brooms, broom-cows, 
or besoms, are then busily in operation, as each is bent on keeping the ice 
favourable to his own party’s progress in the game ; but in this instance 
it is “ every man to his own hand,” and no brooming is allowed. The eye 
and the hand must work steadily together to ensure success. Markers 
are placed at each rink, who note the successful shots ; and the winner 
of the greatest number is victor of the day, and medal-holder. 


ice; and each player takes, first, 


In order to avoid delay, there are p 


curling stones, and immediately | 


21 


N SC. 0: ToL) A. New. 


The much-respected President of the Vingask Curling Club is Sir 
Peter Murray Threipland, Bart., of Fingask ; and the medal which is 
competed for annually is the gift of his mother, Lady Murray Threip- 
land, who is patroness of the club. The Curling-lodge, or Scottice 
“ bothie,” adjoining the pond, is used as a keep for the Curling stones, 
brooms, cramps, compasses, and apparatus proper to the game, as well ag 
for the preparation on a field-day of the excellent “ restoratives” of hot 
potatoes and whiskey punch. On the Medal Day an excellent déetiner 
a la fourchette is given by the President to all present. A musician or 
two are generally in attendance; and strathspeys and reels on the snow 
keep the lookers-on in eercise, and add to the amusement of the scene, 

The second View shows a Curling Match, which was played on the 
3rd of March last, on Invernytie Loch, near Perth, by his Grace the 
Duke of Atholl, and eight of his Grace’s rinks, against eight rinks from 
the Carse of Gowrie. In this match, the Duke was victor. This, being 
more of a landscape Sketch, only showa the players in the game at a 
little distance. The Hill of Birnam, near Dunkeld, is conspicuous in 
the distance; and on the right are some farm-houges, the property of 


w 


CURLING MATCH ON INVERNYII“ LOCH, NEAR PEKTH, 
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DINNER IN THE IGUANODON MODEL, AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM, 


Bir W. Stewart, Bart.; with, in the middle ground, an old Scotch fir 
wood and forester's lodge. 

Should the winter of 1854 prove to be as severe a one as has been pre- 
dicted. and as it threatens to be, we should not be much surprised to see 
a number of Curling Clubs formed on this side of the Tweed, 


In our Number of last week we gave a whole-page Illustration of Mr. 
B. Waterhouse Hawkins'e Model-room, or Studio, at the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, where he is constructing hie gigantic restorations of the Ex- 
tnct Inhabitants of the Ancient World. We then had only the oppor- 
tunity briefly to allude to this novel and great undertaking; and re- 
peated the speculations of enthusiastic discoverers of antedilavian 
remaing which are now, with anatomical severity, being reconstructed 
and restored to a state of life-like nature by Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins ; 
to whose talents and knowledge this department of the great educational 
scheme of the Directors of the Crystal Palace Company is now confided ; 
and with how muoh credit to their judgment was most agreeably exem- 
plified on Saturday evening last (the last day of the year 1853), when 
Mr. W. Hawking, with the concurrence of the Directors, invited a 
number of his scientific frienda and supporters to dine with him in the 
body of one of his Jargest models, called the Iguanodon, which oc- 
eupies #0 conspicuous a place in our Illustration of last week. In the 
mould of this colossal work of art—for as such it must deservedly rank 
very high--Mr, Hawkins conceived the idea of bringing together those 
great names whove high position in the science of palwontology and 
geology would form the best guarantee for the severe truthfalness of his 
works; and, at the same time, show to the public the high tone of cri- 
ticlkm and knowledge which the Directors of this truly national under- 
taking require those officers to sustain to whom they confide the carry- 
ing out of any important part of their plan which so particularly bears 
on the educetion of the people. 

To carry out this extraordinary idea, cards were issued at the — 
ning of last week—and such oards! as startling as the invitation they 
bore: “ Mr. B. Waterhouse Hawking solicits the honour of Professor 
——s company at dinner, in the Iguanodon, on the 31st of December, 
1858, at four p.m.” The incredible request was written on the wing of 
& Pterodactyle, spread before a most graphic etohing of the Iguanodon, 
with his socially-loaded stomach, 80 practicably and easily filled, as to 
tempt all to whom it was possible to accept, at such short notice, this 
singular invitation, Many have to regret the rapidity of executing 
this novel idea, at a season when almost all have a plurality of engage- 
ments. Nevertheless, Mr. Hawkins had one-and-twenty guests around 
him in the body of the Iguanodon on Saturday last; at the head of 
whom, most appropriately, and in the head of the gigantic animal, sat 
Professor Owen, supported by Professor E. Ferbes; Mr, Prestwick, the 
geologist; Mr, Gould, the celebrated ornithologist; and the Directors 
and officers of the Company. 

The dinner, which was luxurious and elegantly served, being ended, 
the usual routine of loyal toasts were duly given and responded to—. 
allusion being gracefully made by Mr. Francis Fuller, Man ing 
Director, to the great interest evinced and approbation expressed by 
HLM, the Queen and H.R.H, the Prince, on their recent visit to the ex- 
traordinary works by which the company were surrounded. 

Professor Owen then took occasion to explain, in his lucid and power- 
ful manner, the means and careful study by which Mr. Hawkins had 
prepared his modele, and had attained his present truthful Success ; 
Professor Owen adding that it had been a source of great pleasure to 
him to aid so important an undertaking, by assisting with his in- 
struction and direction a gentleman who possessed the rarely-united 
capabilities of an anatomist, a naturalist, and a practical 
a docility and eagerness for the 
careful restorations the highest point of knowledge which had been 


comparative anatomiste, 
of which but smali remains were 
served to develop (and 
the Megalosaurus, the 


Professor Forbes also bore testimony to the truthful care and study 
produced by Mr. Hawkins, and 
rthy lessons to the world at } 
branch of science which had hitherto been found too vast and 


agreeable party of ljosophers 
evidently well pleased with oy modern 
anodon, whose ancient sides there is no reason to 
re been shaken with philosophic mirth, 


Tue numbers attending the Museum of Ornamental Art at 
= ng paver on the students’ Gaye, coe alenieaod ‘anon each 
besides the intered students of the classes and schools—an increase 


GIGANTIC BIRD OF NEW ZEALAND. 


N the fine Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, is a most interesting illustra- 
tion of the pitch to which comparative anatomy has 
reeched in this country; the result of an immense in- 
duction of particulars in this noble science. Such is 
the Skeleton of the Dinornis of New Zealand, which 
the visitor will immediately recognise on the left side 
| of the old Museum, having the skeleton of O’Brien, 


the Irish giant, on its right. The means by which the 
Museum obtained this valuable acquisition is thus 
| graphically described in Mr. Samuel Warren’s truth- 
| ful and eloquent lecture on “ The Intellectual and 
Moral Development of the Present Age: ”"— 

In the year 1839, Professor Owen was sitting alone in 
his study, when a shabbily-dressed man made his ap- 
pearance, announcing that he had got a great curiosit 
which he had brought from New Zealand, and wish 

to dispose of ittohim. Any one in London can now 
see the article in question, for it is deposited in the 
Museum of the College of Surgeons, in Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields. It has the appearance of an old marrow- 
bone, about six inches in length, and rather more than 
two inches in thickness, with both evtremities broken 
off: and Professor Owen considered that, to what- 


SKELETON OF THE 


DINORNIS, IN THE MUSEUM OF THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, 


ever animal it raight have belonged, the it must have lain in th 

earth for cen At first he considered this same marrow. bone to have 

belonged to an c\—at all events, to & quadruped ; for the wall or rim of 

the bone was si as thick as the bone of bird, even the ostrich. 

pyle ym at the bones in the skeleton an os, 8 Soa 2 oe —_ 
i 7 ‘Uys ede this he very 


least as large as an ostrich, but of a totally different species; and conse- 
quently one never before heard of, as an ostrich was by far the biggest bird 
known. From the difference in the strength of the bone, the ostzich being 
unable to fly, so must have been unable this unknown bird: and so our 
anatomist came to the conclusion that this old shapeless bone indicated the 
former existence, in New Zealand, of some huge bird, at least as great as 
an ostrich, but of a far heavier and more sluggish kind. Prof. Owen was 
confident* of the validity of his conclusions, but could communicate that 
confidence to no one else; and, no:withstanding attempts to dissuade 
him from committing his views to the public, he printed his deductions in 
the “ Transactions of the Zoological Society” for the year 1839, where, 
fortunately, they remain on record as conclusive evidence of the fact of 
his having then made this guess, 80 to speak, in the dark. He caused the 
bone, however, to be engraved; and having sent a hundred oun of the 
engraving to New Zealand, in the hopes of their being distributed and 
leading to interesting results, he Doe! waited for three years, viz., 
till the year 1842, when he received intelligence from Dr. Buckland, at 
Oxford, that a great box, just arrived from New Zealand, consigned to 
himself, was onits way, unopened, to Professor Owen; who found it filled 

f a bird, one of which waa three fee 


ment in bg mp ; and that skeleton ma 
seum of the College of Surgeons, towe over, twice the 
height of the skeleton of an ostrich; and at its feet is var e old bone 
from which alone consummate anatomical science had deduced such an 
astounding reality: the existence of an enormous extinct creature of the 
bird kind, in an island where previously no bird had been known to exist 
larger than a pheasant or a common fowl! 


* The paper on which he even sketched the outline of the unknown bird, is now in the 
hands of an accomplished naturalist in London—Mr. Broderip. 


Tue distinguished artist, Don Rafael Benjumea, has had the 
honour of a private audience of her Majesty the Queen of Spain, to de- 
liver to her Bn a splendid historical picture of the presentation of 
the Princess Royal in the Royal palace the birth took place. This 

ainting has been executed the artist, by special command of her 
Majesty, and has taken the author two years to complete. 

Sourn Sza Company.—On Thursday the ppt lpg! meeting 
of this company was held at the South Sea House, when a dividend of 
1 percent for the half-year was declared. some discussion, it 
was resolved that a s | meeting should be called, to take into con- 
sideration the ition for ob g an Act of Parliament to continue 
the company as a trust company. 


ince , £500, being ; pert 
dinner, at which his Royal Highness the Duk 
presided, had been invested in the Funds, report was lg se poe 
grea 


Royat Narionay Institution FoR THE PRESERVATION oF 
LIFE FROM SHIPWREC! m Thursday last a 
Committee of this old and valuable institution, was 
phi; peg seins fy te t 


K.—O: 


: iver 

al of the Society was also presented to B. ad 
W. Waters, first and second cox life-boat, for 
~ it ig life in the life-boats of hang 


¢ public, 
four new life-boats were to be sent to 
Tulloch, EA. as cuoceesor to" the late Cobol 

been elected a member of the committee, the 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
BUSHEY.— You have vm to send the conditions and solution of the Problem. 
F. M— 5 
MEDES, ‘ONE OF THE OLD SCHOOL.—The appointment rests with the Committee 
ae yyy oe Chess-club. Your applications should, therefore, be addressed to the 


Hon. re oni 
‘ article on “A New Chess Notation,” a from its length and the com- 
Be TATION ioe aise, uhall be rerurned if you will be enough to send an address. 
Journal like ours. 
— ty ‘So obvious, that a player of three days 


is unsaited blication 
HR. Ge "Prey look gain: ie ta mate im one move. 
ee ety she variation you omit is the most dificult and beaatifil. 


Mr. Staunton with the view of the matter to an 
A .NDIDATE —In the appointment in question, we believe the preference will be given to 
ers. 
one ‘e should take Black's game for choice, as he has a Pawn more than yoa, without 
situation. 


subscription is very trifling; but we do not know exactly the 
tson, Edinburgh. 


has been 
sugeestion which you and many others have sent 
hall endeavour , whenever it is practicable, to give the Chess Column in the Sup- 


plement. 
. K. B.—You cannot capture a piece in the act of Castling. 

AN ENGLISH VETERAN has somewhat mistaken the tenor of our observations. In speaking 
of the play of Messrs. Harrwitz and Liwenthal, in the late match, we confined ourselves 
to thetr skill, relatively one with the other's. We are as conscious as our Correspondent 
can be, that “the gemes taken as 4 whole hardly rise to the level of second-class chess ;’’ 
and we believe with him that “‘neither of the players, in a set encounter, would have the 
slightest chance against an opposite of the first rank.”’ 

Hox. SECKETARY.—Presis.—You must now send the account of your Cinbsto the Chess 
Player's Chronicle, which promises to give a Monthly List of British Chess-ctubs; the 
difficulty of obtaming the info: mation compels us to renounce the intention we once had of 
publishing such a list. c 

J. B., of Bridport.—They shal! be examined, and the Solutions g'ven. 

SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 4lo, by Arnaldo, Memphis, Mona, Douglas, W. F. 1. H., 
Annie, are correct. 

SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 516, by J.P. M., Derevon, Jack of Shrewsbury, Surriensia, 
Jack of Worcester, 1.K.B, I. Addi . ¥., Almaric, T. J., of Hanworth; I, P., 

others 


ison, I. T. 
Medicus, LH. F., 8. P. Q. R., are correct. All are wrong. 


SoLvuTIon Or PROBLEM No. 513. 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Ktto K B 5th (ch) K takes P,or(@)'! 4. QtoQ2nd(ch) K takes Kt 
2. Q to QR 2nd (ch) K takes Kt 5. Q to K R 2nd (ch)—Mate. 
8. KttoK Kt3rd(ch) K takes P 
(a) 1 K to K sq 4. Q takes P (ch) B to Q 3rd 
2.KttoKt7th(ch) KtoK | Ss (one 
3. QtoQKrith(ch) PtoQB 4th 
SoLvuTIon oF PropLEM No. 514. 
WHITE. BLACK, WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Qo K 7th B takes Q, or (a) | 3. Ktto B ard R to Q Kr bth 
2. RioK R éth(ch) K takes R 4. P to K Kt 4th (ch) 


a) 1. B to Q 5th 3. Qto K B 7th (ch) K to Kt 5th 
2: Rto K R &th(ch) K takes R 4. Q to Kt 6th—Mate. 


Black has ether modes of playing, but none which can defer the Mate. 


PROBLEM No. 517. 
By Mr. H. J. C. ANDREWS. 
BLACK. 
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White to move, and mate in four moves. 


CHESS IN BELGIUM. 


The following well-contested Games were lately 
between Mr. Von HEYDEBRAND and Mr. 


(Aligaier Gambit.) 
BLACK 3 . Ve Hi.) eae oe 8.) | BLacK (Mr. V.H.) warre (Mr. 8.) 


layed at Brussels, 
TAUNTON. 


1. . to his eq e8 (ch) 
cee P to K 4t 26. Q Rtohiseq (i) Btak P(ch 
.PtoKB4th P - 27. K to Q 2nd to her B 5th 
3.KttoK Bard PtoK Kt4th / 28. QR to his 4th to her B 4th 
4.PtoK R4th PtoK Kt 5th - | 29. K takes K B ith 
5. Kt to K 5th P to Q ard (ch) 
6.KttakesKtP Bto K 2nd 30. K to Q 2nd Qto her Kt ard 
7.KttoK Bind Btakes K RP ) 
.ieae QtoK Kt4th |31.KtoQB2nd KttakesKR 
9.QtoK Bard BtoK Kté6th |32.B P to QB 4th 
10. QKttoQBard K KttoK Bérd|33. P takes P (in Q takes Q B P}! 
11. B te Q 2nd B to Q 2nd passing) 
12. Castles ect B ard ef es Kt zioGR wa 
13.QKttoK2nd BtakesK Kt [35 KtoQ3ard(l) PtoQKr4th(m) 
14. B takes P “Skee 36. R to Q 4th QR to K od 
15. Q takes B takes QR a Des R5th (n) KR to K Kt ard 
16. Ktto QB ard (b) QtoQRsth (ch) | 38. bod bay! ted 
17. Ktto ners Castleson Q side | 39. Kt te K B 4th Rto K Bard 
1s. K BtoQ K Kt to Kt Sth | 40. eso tojQ B 2nd, 
19, QtoQ Ktsq(c) QRtoK sq 41. Q to K Kt 5th E Pod ache Sea 

5th Kt to his 5th | 42. Kt takes QR takes Kt 
21. Q to her 4th to Q R 5th (d) | 43. Qto K Kt7th(ch) K to QB 3rd 
22. QtoK Kteq(e) BtoQKt4th me | Rith QtoQBaq 
23. KttoQB Kt tks B (ch) (g) | 45. K to Q 2nd (0) sedan 
24. P takes Kt Q to Q BR 8th (2) | 46. Q to K 7th to Q sq 
25.KtoQB2nd QtoherRard '47.Q takes K P 

And wins the game. 

a) This move White at once an almost decisive advantage. 
(8) Heed ne Geter move 
(c) A melancholy retreat, but he could not afford to lose another Pawn, and had no other 
‘way to prevent it. 


to win the adverse 
{) ince baat nesoco teas ad as biaiet saat than to retire his Queen to this distant 


aes An ill- ee ee ee 
a 
A White ree een) Rt he ENE SE hase preserved a great 
wie 0 ee ty aenion tik eee BR 7th, instead of exchanging pieces. For 
ance :— 

23. K 

24. K to Q 2nd Kite 

25. P takes Kt B takes B, &c. 


h) Q to her R 3rd would have been better. : he 
tome bers By checking with the Queen, he enables Black 


&B, Thik wes abperesivo; for, ifs had taken the i eck, Black weald have wou hie Queen 
* Ue Saeydebracd ptays all this termination admirabty. 
na Glutnese be ean Reece Sea woo ers at ce See 
& Po cuahta kins to being ta eck $2 bate agatane the SBvens King end Queen. 
CHESS ENIGMAS. 
No. 856.—By E. B. C., of Princeton. 


THE SNOW-STORM.—THE WEATHER, 


There was another fall of snow on Thursday morning, but not to any 
depth. It commenced with a slight thaw, w became stronger in the 
morning ; and the consequence was, that the streets became overloaded 
with melting snow and mud, to the serious impediment of the traffic. The 
omnibuses generally had four horses ; a few had three only; and very few 
indeed had but the ordinary complement of two horses. Several cabs 
had two horses, and crawled along at a oderate pace; as did all 
other vehicles, except the butcher's cart, which, despite of ice, or snow, or 
rain, or hail, must rattle along at an arbiirary pace which butchers’ horses 
driven by butchers’ boys can alone accomplish. Passengers coming to or 
going from town by rail, after encountering the perils of the journey on 

¢ iron road, had to endure great inconvenience in obtaining vehicles to 
ee Bresary to their destination; and great was the chagrin and disap- 
pointment of many. 

In the Parks the skaters had no.opportunity of practising their favour- 
ite sport, and the little boys that must keep nearer the shore were dis- 
appointed in performing their sportive pranks, but they made up for the 
disappointment by pelting each other with snowballs. 

The River continued impassable on Thursday except to a few burly 
coal barges, which presented their thick timbers to the floating ice. In 
consequence of the thaw, immense quantities ot ice and snow-floated down 
with the river stream, to be again driven back by the influx of the tide. 
The + urface of the river presented an almost unbroken sheet of ice blocks 
covered with snow; and all river trailic, with the exception mentioned, 
was at a stand-still. 


Tue stoppage of trafficia the north appears to have been almost 
complete on Thursday. At ten o’clockin the morning noneof the mails had 
arrived at Liverpool. The snow was upwards of a foot deep there, and it 
still continued to fall. The state of the rails leaves us almost without 
any intelligence from the North of England. 


TynemoutH, WEDNESDAY, 10 p.w.—There has been a fearful 
wna all “e* Wind due east to-night. The Elizabeth, Antelope, Anna, ot 
shields ; the Amphitrite, of London; the Huropa,of Hull; Arethusa, of 
Blyth ; New Messenger, of Liverpool; Sir Rober i Peel, of Dundee; and 
Eluabsth, of Kirkwall, all came ashore this morning. All hands of the 
Elizabeth were drowned. The other crews were saved. Ali the vessels 
have gone to pieces to-night, with the exception of the Klizabeth 
and ropa, Which are also breaking up not a rib of them 
will be standing in the morning. A schooner, named the 
Union, has just come ashore; her crew were taken off by 
the South Shields life-boat. A schooner is supposed to have been 
ashore at Hartley after dark, and it is feared that all her crew were 
drowned. A large fleet got in this morning. Fourteen vessels are re- 
ported ashore at Sunderland ; crews saved. We are looking for mora 
disasters during the night. The ships are protected from wreckers by 
armed policemen. The Sir Robert Peel was a tine bark, trom Valparaiso. 
Some silver she had on board had been got on shore. 


On Monday night a violent gale of wind prevailed along the 
whole of the south coast of Devonshire; and in the neighbourhood of 
Dawlish, two vessels—both belonging to Exmouth—were stranded, and 
have since become total wrecks. 


The railway traflic between Havre and Paris was completely 
obstructed by the snow on Tuesday, and no train reached Paris from that 
place, but the line from Rouen to Paris was open. The errivalof the 
trains from Brussels and the north of France had also been much re- 
tarded in their progress, but the line was not completely obstracted. 
Between Douai and Lille the snow was so deep on the line that the direc- 
tors of the company found it necessary to apply for the assistance of the 
troops in garrison at the former place, which was promptly given, 


So much snow has recently fallen in the country near the upper 
part of the Seine, the Marne, the Yonne, and the Aube, that serious alarm 
is felt at the probable effect of a sudden thaw; and the proprietors ot 
land in the neighbourhood have been recommended to take the necessary 
precautions for guarding against the injurious consequences of such an 
occurrence, 

Tue thermometer at Toulouse on the 3th ult. stood as low as 14 
degrees. On the same day it was at7 degrees at Marscillesand at Nimes, 
and 8 degrees at Montpellier. As to the north of Europe, a letter from 
Dirschau, 28th ult., states that the ice on the Vistula and Nogat is so 
aoe that carriages can cross those rivers. In Paris the frost entirely 
ceased on Wednesday, and was followed by continued rains. 


Lerrers from Madrid of the 30th ult., state that the cold in- 
creased daily, and had been intolerable during the previous three nights. 
All the fountains of the public walks and the onl of the Retiro were 
frozen, ‘and the ice over the latter was euflicientiy strong to allow the 
amateurs of skating to indulge in that amusement. 


LATEST BETTING AT TATTERSALL’'S ON THURSDAY EVENING, 
OAKS.—4 to | agst Medora (t). Nothing further done. 


Se eee 
es 


MONETARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE WEEK. 


(From our City Correspondent.) 

Notwithstanding that there have been numerous rather large a: 
Money Stock, and that the accounts from Turkey are of an unsutiafactoss 
character, the fall in the quotations during the week has not been more 
than about three-eighths per cent—the lowest fixure having been 93 for 
the Three per Cents for the a There has been a full average 
by cd of money in the Exchange. In Lombard-street the demand for 
ra raphe wagner steady, yet first-class Bills have been discounted at from 

0 5 per cen’ 

In the year just concluded, the extreme range of Consols was 10} per 
cent against 5} in 1852. On the lst January, 1853, the stock of bullion in 
the Bank of England was £20,527,662; it is now about £15,800,000. At 
the Bank of France, the total at the hogmaing of the year was £20,450,000; 
but itis now only £12,700,000. The Board of Trade tables for the month 
ending the 5th ult., show most satisfactory results, the comparative in- 
crease in our exports being £1,595,730. e total value of shipments 
during the first eleven months of the year was £89,784,515, against 
£65,280,134 in the eorresponding period in 1452. The increase, therefore 
M SSernouch Bes Company have led not ! 

e Sou a Company have issued a notice to the effect th 
directors are ready to make advances on the security of South Sea Stock, 
at the rateof 100 cent., to such proprietors as may give three days’ 
notice to the cashier. The rate of interest is to be four per cent; and the 
reason why the notice has been issued is, that the directors cannot divide 
Nd Fnac aa now being paid off by Government without a especial Act of 

arliament. 

The commercial bills falling due on the 4th were well and ge 
met, reap oc in some cases, owing to the stoppage of the dicated 
os bg of the severe snow storm, the remittances were not received till 
a late hour. 

On Monday, Consols opened at 93} 4, and closed at 93} to 
the 18th January. The Three soy ia Red 4 
the New Three-and-a- 
2174. 
In 
flat. The Three 
per Cents for the 
per Cents, 94444 


r Cents 
pening, 93; ; and the New Three-and-a-Qu: 
%- India ES A Ley 4s, pan par, to 5s. posh “go 
chequer Bills, 84., 58., 108. was marked, on Wednes- 
day, 215. The Three per Cents Reduced, were 93} 4; Consols for Account, 
99§ ; and the New Three-and-a-Quarter per Cents, 944 4. The Market, on 
ursday, was very inactive. In prices, however, no material alteration 
teok place. The Three per Cents for t were first done at 
93; but they subsequently became rather firm, and closed at 9: tod 
fon Ba The Three in et A heeke pe DE the New Three- 
-a-Quarter S juer were stead 
ON ee ce ca 
n ve met a very dull market; in many i 
ms have ruled almost nominal. Brazilian Old ive per Cents 
See Date Two-and-a-Half per 
ada One-and-a-Half per 
Mexican Three 


Cents, 3 F 
ton ei di ‘Ditto pe he dad Three 
i ve $ per Cents, 21} } ex div. 
Mi Shares ha 
a ee ve met a dull fare a and prices ion rated 


; 186; 
Steam, 23 to3 
Feo ana Oren Siu nig nn ma 
8 es, week, have amoun 
Mexico, and 440,000 dollars from New Joma Bag of the latter 
pear oecnne hh for Havre. Mg shipments are £120,000 to,the Continent, 


The market for way Shares has been ina very quiet state, without 

gales of magnitude. Prices have been ke i tolerably steady, though ther 

“ORDINARY BR Srocus. oo 
ARY SHARES AND 

ton Junction 


a card ge haar and Bos- 
124; East 


; Bristol and Exeter, 95 ; ; Dundee, 
een Junction, ot East Anglian, 44; Counties, 
; Great Western, 82; Lan- 
and Yorkshire, 64§; London and Blackwall, 8; London and 
North-Western, 102; Ditto, nths, 14; London and - Western, 
76; Manchester, Sheflield, ‘and Lincolnshire, 214; Midland, 614; North 


British, 28}; Shrewsbury and Birmingham, 57}; South-Eastern 

York, Pom Ig ‘and Berwick York and wis Midland, 46.” wks 
Lines LEASED AT ‘ALS.— East Lincolnshire, 141, 
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Cent Stock, 13} ; 
Ditto, Redeemable at Ten per Cent prem.,109; Ditto, our-and. 
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xford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 103. 
ani ORzicn—Eatt indian, 234; Grand Trunk of Canada, 6}; Hamilton 
a ; em . - wa ; od 
See ities crescent area ace 
ree! * 
sold at 11; Santiago de Cuba, Bh Yuba}. ree : eg 


Friday ernoon, 
The Consol Market has been rather inactive to-day. In po how- 
ever, no material chenge has taken place. The Three per Cents for the 
Opening are 93 to 93}; the Three per Cents Reduced, 93}; and the 
New Three-and-a-Quarter per Cents, 94} §. Foreign Bonds and Railway 
Shares are dyil. 


THE MARKETS, 


Corn EXCHANGE (Friday) —Fresh up to-day the arrivals of English w! 
very limited reale, and the show of sam a of both red and white hae cn Raggett be 
clo ing of the nland navigation rendering it impossible to deliver, the amount of business 
doing was limites, nevert 8 factors wore very firm and needy buyers were compelled to 
pay an edvance of from 1s, to 2a. per quarter on Mondays prices, The import of American 
wheat has been good, yet the sale for a'l kinds was steaty, and prices were fully Is, per 
querter higher. Floating cargoes were held at a riso of Ys. per quarter. Wo were very 
tag eda supplied bb cag Onn sen yep at ls. per quarter more money, Malt 
was request, and Is. rer. 'e a demand for oats, at 4q rer 
money. Beans peas and flour wore held at evhanced rates. iG sckanmeciouss 
ARRIVALS,—English: wheat, 1160; barley, 2550; malt, 2520; oats, 1180; flour, 1040, Trish, 
barley, 730; oats, 13,750. Foreign: wheat, 19,060; barley, 510; oats, 2100; flour, 27,920 


s 

Kngylish.— Wheat, Essex and Kent, red, 65s. to 79s.; ditto, white, 69s. to 868.; Norfol! 

Sul . Ted, 64s. to 78x.; ditto, white, —s to —s.; rye, 45s. to 478.5 grind! i 4 

Ala;  socauinae Alito, 408, to 434, malting ditto, 438, to 49%.; Lincoln and Ni ik =e, 

#8s.; brown ditto, 60s, to 64s.; Kingston and Ware, 708. to 71s.; Chevalier, 72s, to 73s. Yorke 

shire and Lincolnshire feed oats, 268. to 30s.; potato ditto, 29. to 33a.; Youghal and Cork, 

black, 258, to 288.; ditto, white, 28s. to $28.; t beana, new, 43s. to 45s,; ditto, old, 47a, to 

5i8.; grey peas, 40s, to 448.; maple, 43s, to 46s.; white, 60s. to 638,; bollers, 628. to dds, 

quarter. Town-made flour, 68s. to iat f Suffolk, 578, to 58s.; Stockton and Y 

peat oe per 280 Ibs. Forcign; French flour, —s. to —s, por sack; American, 365. to 46e. 
rrel. 

Pijeeds.—There is rather more dolng in clover seed, at full quotations. In ot herseeds very 

few tansactions have taken place:;— 

Linseed, English, sowing, 58s. to 608.; Baltic crushing, 47s. to 52s.; Mediterranean and 
Odessa, 50s. to S4s.; hempsced, 33s. to 38s. per quarter; Coriander, 10s. to lbs per cwt.; 
brown mustard-seed, 10s. to 13s.; white ditto, 15s, to IXs,; and tares, 7s. 6d. to Sa, per 
bushel. English rapeseed, £30 to £34 per lastof ten quarters. Linseed cakes, English, £9 
Os. to £10168 4 ditto, foreign, £9 Ss, to £11 10s. per ton. Raj cakes, £6 Os, to £6 los. 
PN sins to 708, per quarter. English clover-seed, red, 56s. to 668,; ditto,white, 
62a. to 

Bread.—The bares of whoaten bread in the metropolis are from 10)d, to 11d.; of household 
ditto, Hd, to lh Pa 4lb. loaf, 

Imperial Weekly Average,—W heat, 73s. 0d.; barley, 396. 4d.; oats, 25s. 6d.; rye, 478. 5d. 5 
beans, dts. Od.; peas, S08, 3d. 

The Six Weeks' Average.—Wheat, 71s, 94,; barloy, 398. 8d.; oats, 25s, 6d.; rye, dis. Sd; 
beans, 49s. 7d; peas, S)s, 10d. 

‘ea. — Our market is rather active, and the quotations have an upward tendenc 
sound congou has sold at Is, 2). per pound, 

Sugar.—All raw qualities move of freely at an advance in the quotations of from 6d. to la. 
per cwt, Good yellow Barbadoes, 37s. to 388 ; crystalised Demerara, 378, to 40a, 64.; to 
fine Mauritius, 35s. Od, to 37s, 6d.; reOning kinds, Sts. to 36s.; grainy white Madras, 42s. to 
44s.; mid, to fair yellow, i8s. 6d. to 4%. 6d.: ord. to good white Benares, 378. Gd. to 38s, Od. ; 
good grainy yellow, 30s. to 808. fd. per owt. Refined goods are firm, at from 459. to 44a, 
perecwt, ‘The total clearances last year were 6.60,004 owto,, against 6,196,312 dittoin 1852, 

Coffee.—A steady business is doing, and prices are on the advance, Good ord, native Cey= 
Jon, 50s. to 50s, 6d per owt, 

Rice.—About 25,000 bags have changed hands at an advance of 34, 


Common 


r owt. 

Provisions —The butter trade is rather dall; bat the only change in prices ts a doctine in 
the value of the best foreign, of 28. per owt. Bacon Is in request, at ls, to 2s. more money. 
Lard and homes are firm; but other kinds of provisions are dull, 

Tallow.—'This article is steady, at 50s, 64. to 59s, 9d., both on the spot and for forward 
delivery. ‘Town tallow, 58s, 6d. net cash; rough fat, 34. Sd, 

Oils.—The Lipeoien demand is active, and prices have an upward tendency, Turpentine is 
steady. British has sold at 568.; American, 58s. per owt, 

Spirits.—There is only a moderate business doing in ram, yet holders are firm in their de- 
mands. Brandy moves off freely, ata riso of ld, per gallon. British-made spirits have ad- 
vanced pac g gallon. 

Hay and Straw.—Meadow hay, £3 5s. to £5 126,; clover ditto, £4 08, to £6108; and 
straw. £1 168. to £2 38. per load. 

Potatoes —The supplies continue tolerably good, and a steady businessindolug, as follows: 
—York Regents, 125s. to 1708.; Scotch, 968 to 160s,; foreign, 70s. to 120a, per ton, 

Hops (¥riday).—About an average business is doing in_ most kinds ‘of hops, at Monday's 
currency. Very fow imports have taken place this week. Mid and East Kent pockets, £14 0s, 
to £17 178.; Weald of Kent, £10 5s to £12 128,; Sussox, £10 0s. to £12 Os.; Forolign, £7 08, 
to £9 0s. 

Coals (Friday).—Riddell, 344.; Eden Main, 31s ; Hilton, 355.; Lambton, 359,; Stewart's, 
35s.; Heueh Hall. 340.; Braddyll, 345.; Kelloe, 358. per ton. 

Smitijield (Friday).—The foliggt i beasts in to-day's market was very modorate as to 
number, and deficient in quality. me breeds moved off steadily, at full prices. Otherwlse, 
the beef trade was in a sluggish state, at barely Monday's oarrency. With shoep wo were 
fairly supplied. The trade was by no means active, yet we havo no change to notice In 

rices. Ives, the supply of which was limited, moved off slowly, at late rates. In pigs 
comperatively fow transactions took place, Milch cows were dull, at from £14 to £18 5s. 
each, including their small calf. 

Per Aids. to sink the offals:—Coarse and inferior beasts, 36. 2d. to 3s, dd.; seoond quality 
ditto, 3s. 6d. to 4s, 10d.; primelarge oxen, 4. 0d, to 48. 6d.; primo Seots, &e., ia. 8d. to 4g. 10d. ¢ 
coarse and inferior sheep, 3s. 6d. to 4s. Oc. ; second quality ditto, 4s. 2d. to 49, 4d.5 prime 
coarse-woolled ditto, 48. 6d. to 48. 10d,; me South Down ditto, 6%. Od. to 5s, 44.; li 
coarse calves, 48. 2d, to 4s. 8d.; prime small ditto, 4s. 10d. to Sa. 4d.; large hogs, 3a, 4d, 4 
4s. 2d.; neat small PSone 4s. 4d. to ds. 10d.; suckling calves, 23s. to.284.; and quarter old 
store pigs, 21s. to each. Total supplies: Beasts, 962; cows, 120; sheep, 4100; calves, 
120; pigs, 200. } pecan! Beasts, 212; sheep, 330; calves, 60. 

‘engate and Leadenhall (¥riday).— About an average business was transacted in each 
kind of meat, as follows :— 

Per Sibs. by the carcase:—Inforior beof, 3. Od, to 38. 4d.; middling ditto, 3a. 6d. to 3x. 10d.¢ 
prime lai ditto, 4s, Od, to 4s, 2d.; primo small ditto, 4s. 2d, to 4s. 4d.; large pork, 3, bd. 
to 48. 2d. inferior mutton, 38, 4d. to 39, 10d.; middling ditto, 49, Od. to 4s. 6d.; prime ditte, 
48. 8d. to 48. 10d,; veal, 4s. Od. to Sx. Od.; small pork, 49. 44. to Sa, Od. 
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Frivay, Dec. 30, 


BANKRUPTS. 

7. EASTGATE, Churton-street, Pimiico, boot and shoe-salesman, J, DAVIS and §, 
DAVIS, East Smithfield, clothiers. B. VINCENT, Canterbury, boot and shoe-maker, W. 
COBB, Maidstone, builder, T, W. THAME, Greenwich, lronmonger, W. LEGH, Now 
Windsor, wine-merchant, D, PRATT, Aston, Birmingham, thimble-maker and motal-roller, 
T. BULL, Bristol, ship-owner, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 

W. ANGUB and Company, Rosyth, Fife, engineers, fronfounders, and millwrighta. Mrs, L 

CRAIG, Glasgow, house ‘and sign-painter. 


TUESDAY, JAN. 3. 
ADMIRALTY, Dec. 30. 

Royal Marines.—Cadets A. W. Sharp, KR. A. F Studdert, H. B, Savage, C. F. Coppin, R A, 
Brutton, C. T, Witham, and A. Higman, to be Second Lieutenants, 

> BANKRUPTS. 

W. B. ANDERSON, Billiter-street, Leadentall-atreet, City, merchant. T., WARD, Gos- 
well-street, Middlesex, hosler. E. T. LODGE, Thro street, City, stock and share 
broker. W. SIMS, Redrath, Cornwall, linen-draper. EB. HALL, Crow-hills, near Keighley, 
York, and Burnley, Lancaster, tailer and draper. J. HOWITL, Shelfinid Moor, near Bhet~ 
field, York, draper. E. SUMNER, Waterloo, near Liverpool, lice: victualler and inn. 
keeper. G. PEARSON, Birken! |, Chester, grocer and provision dealer. J. GRAY, Cheater 
pag Hulme, Manchester, butcher and contractor. R. BROWNLOW, Lndigo-street, Ard- 
wick, Manchester, gam and stasch manufacturer, 

SCOTCH 8EQUESTRATIONS. 

A. RODGER, farmer, sometime tacksman of Middie and South Ledalg, Argylesh ire, now 

deceased. W. OGILVIE, Grantown, bonk ‘gout 


writer, dealer in shares, insurance agent, 
and sheep and cattle dealer. MILLIE and ROP, Hamilton, Lanark, contractors. 


BIRTHS. 
CADOGAN.—On the 31st. ult., in Green-street, Lady A. Cadogan, of a daughter, 
CLirvoxD —On the 29th ult., at Court House, Somersetahire, tie Hon, Mrs, Clifford, of a 


daughter. 
FRECKLETON.—November 18th, at Great Valley, Kandy, Ceylon, the wife of Thomas 


., Of & SOD. 
OTEET On! tie ad inst at Drayton Rectory, the wife of the Rev. J. 8. Green, M.A., of 
daughter. 
Wrsbuai—On the 2nd inst., at Weymouth, Mrs. E. Wyndham, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 
NE—GAPPER —On the 20th vlt., at West Chariton, Somerset, the Rev. W. T. C. Brow ne, 


Brow 
a » Me of A. Gapper, of Touthill-house, W! 
owes ett ie cate oe Ores Caktoes, teres J 


, J.B. Fellowes, etlee’ os 
son of Bir J. Fellowes, to Mary Anve, youngest daughter of the Rev, Kh. A. Bt. , of 


Starcross. 
we YAVE.—On the 3ist ult., at St. Peter's, Eaton-square, C. Freer, Esq., of 
ar eealcnant: Hyde-park, to Juliana Elizabeth, daughter of A. do ‘Arroyave, Esq, 0 ft 
Palace-gardens, Kensington. 


at St. James's, Notting.hill, the Rev. John Galts- 


TSKELL— GREEN.—On the 3rd inat., 
eae M A.. to Emily, age gy of P. J. Green, ny “he Boyne-house, Notting-bill. 
NEVILLE—RANSOM.—On 16th of December, at St. Peter's Church, Dublin, by the 
Hon. and Most Rev. the Lord Bishop of Meath. the Kev. W. A. Neville, 


Mo the Her, LB, Prior, Incumbent of 


Bas ae ee 


Leander Ransom, 


-H.M.8., her of the bridegroom, 
een ep it son of the late Brent Nevil! 


Thomas J,, 
Bates pass, to Amelia E., eldest Gansu of 
United States. 


EHERNE—HARPER.—On the 29th ult., at St. James's, Paddington, Henry, youngest son of 
7 ke & Goorge's-terrace » Hyde-park, to Harriett, second vr cof the 
. Harper, e+ mpstone. 
rite Aeon — Body ie feo, at St. Pancras Church, A. Tyson, Esq, to Ann Loulsa, 
youngest daughter of W. Thomas, ., of Acton-place, Camden-to 
ALKER—E&: _—On the 4th inst., at F. Walker, Esq., of Lewisham, to 
Martha, relict of the late H. South, Eeq., of St. Thomas's, 5oathwark. 
DEATHS. 


‘n.—On the 2int ult., at Baslow, the Rev. A. A. Barker, M.A., aged 54. 
Pathe Dec. 3), Elizabeth, the wile of the Rev, J. Brown, Rector of Chrlat Charch, Black- 


friars. 
Donson,—On the 29th ult., at Haxey Lincolnshire, the Rev. J. Dobson, aged 51. 
GURNEY.— On the Ist inst., at Thickthorn, RK. H. G , Esa., aged 71. 
LAXE.—On the 24th ult., at Newton renee ot %, Charles Butler Lane, Zaq., 


Bouth 
* 
M.D., late of Ewell, Surrey, author of the “* Health 
On det inst., at Poxley-terrace, Francis Place, sen., 82, 
RAMSDEN. the 29th ult., Rear-Admiral second son of the late Sir J. Ramsden, 
Bart. 
SH1ELD.—On the 20th at Chester-le-Btreet, P. R. Shield, Esq., of the Hon. Corps of Gen- 


themen-at- Arms, 
On the Bist ult., at Ashford, Kent, Capt. J. Stoddart, R.N., aged 70. 
Wannacs~ On the bth lta the Rectory, Sook Wacaborongh. pag hy Rey. T. As 
WILS0N.-At Kew-green, Careline, daughter of the late Lady Anne Townshend Wilson, 
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THE CORPORATION OF LONDON. 
THE CITY BRIDGES. 
The bridges of London, or at 


river. However important 


traffic desiring to eros the 
useful to a large city a tidal 


venting, a6 it does, that free communication, so important to all 

classes, but more especially to @ mercantile and trading community. 

Whatever interferes with the immediate fulfilment of an object desired, 

js an evil whieh those who have the power ought to remedy 
without delay. Before scientific minds had conceived a plan for carry- 
ing a roadway over # river, the only plan by which the difficulty could 
be overcome was by boats of the rudest character, constructed of the 
bark of trees, or of wicker-work covered with hides, These times have 
long passed away; but, judging from the antipathy to the increase of 
bridge accommodation in London, it would almost seem as if barbaric no- 
tions,in a modified degree, etill possessed the minds of the rulers of the city 
of London. The Government has determined on a large improve- 
ment in the bridges at the West-end, where they are less needed 
than in the City: wherever the population is the den-est and trade 
the largest, there should bridges be the most numerous, It is 
curious to note how the Corporation of London have always opposed 
the building of bridges. No bridge has ever been thrown over the 
Thames without meeting with the determined opposition of that body- 
Even last year they put in motion all the machinery they could bring to 
bear against the Government plan for building the new bridge at West- 
minster, In like manner, they opp»sed the building of Putney-bridge— 
the streng argument being, that it would injure the business of the 
watermen; and change the current of the river, and greatly interfere 
with jie navigation. But, the most extraordinary opposition ever perse- 
vered in, was that of the Corporation to the company which proposed 
the construction of Southwark-bridge, In May, 1511, the Navigation 
Committee of the Corporation reported “ that it was proved by the 
mort clear, distinct, and incontrovertible testimony of witnesses, that, 
from the strength of tide, and the extreme velocity of the current, 
vessels are wholly unmanageable from London-bridge to parte of the 
river above where the intended new bridge is to be placed; and that, in 
their opinion, it will be impossible for barges, and other vessels, to 
proceed up the river from London-bridge without the most imminent 
hazard of destruction from striking against the intended bridge.” There 
je something almost grand in the decided tone of the language just 
quoted, Yet the bridge has been built; and the barges have not been 
destroyed; the dangers apprehended have not been experienced; nor 
has the river run itself dry, as some wise folk predicted, by the removal 
of the dam of the river caused by old London. bridge, 

Then-a-days, us now, the leading members of the Court of Common 
Council always attributed personal motives, when any independent man 
propored a scheme of improvement; and the opposition to the New 
ridge arose chiefly because it was observed by some “ that the prin- 
cipal merit of the echeme consisted in its becoming the means of ‘orcing 
the City to take down or rebuild London- bridge.” 

The City was not to be cajoled or forced, and not to be caught 
napping. Their watol-dog, the Remembrancer of that day, was on the 
alert in the House of Commons, and the civic pride was roused. Their 
pet, old London-bridge, was to be destroyed by the innovators, 
and, if they succeeded in demolishing their favourite of antiquity, 
what would become of London—where would be its charters 
and its privileges? If they sucoeeded in this, who could tell but 
they might next desire the annihilation of femple-bar ; the removal of 
Smithfleld-market; and, perhaps, seek to reform the Corporation of the 
City of London itself, and for ever put an end to the wonder and admira- 
tion of the world—the famed pageant of the Lord Mayor's Show? There- 
fore, to prevent the possibility of such a result, the safest course for 
them to adopt was determined opposition to everything not initiated by 
the favourites of their own court, For nearly twenty years they suc- 
oveded in their protection of the old and dangerous bridge, though they 
did not prevent the completion of the new iron bridge. The climax to 
the absurdity of their opposition appeared in the following paragraph, 
extracted from the report already referred’ to—" That an iron bridge 
will be disgraceful in appearance, compared with the other bridges” (old 
London, Blackfriar’s, and Westminster—all condemned or destroyed), 
“and, in the opinion of many men of science, such a bridge, of upwards 
of 700 feet in length, with only two bearing piers, of twenty five feet in 
thickness, thus subject to vibration, contraction, and expansion, cannot 
stand; therefore, and for other reasons therein set forth, the committee 
submit the necessity of continuing to oppose the bill.” This they did 
unsuccessfully ; and, although they predicted its speedy downfall, it has 
stood for nearly forty years; and the Corporation are desirous of buying 
it for the free use of the public. The record of opinions, such as those 
quoted, should teach men humility, and make them less prone to con- 
dean things as impracticable, because their experience has been insufli- 
cient toenable them to arrive at truth. Some two years ago, the subject 
of New Bridges was brought before the Corporation of London by Mr. Ben- 
noch, who was then a member of the Common Council, The entire project 
was ably discussed ; and we, in common with the great mass of the 
public, hoped to have seen some evidence of the carnestness of the Cor- 
poration long before this, But petty squabblings seem to have 
obstructed the progress of the question; and now that that gentle. 
man has left the Corporation, we suppose his plan for additional 
bridges will be laid on the shelf. It is, however, just within the range 
of possibility that now they have got rid of that, to them, troublesome 
person, they may, of their own accord, urge forward the questions pro- 
posed by him, and which they have hitherto opposed. 

From a valuable pamphlet on the “ Bridges of London,” written by 
Mr. Bennoch—which has already been noticed by us, and which is fal) 
of interesting details—we gather that while conveyances of every kind 
have increased fourfold, while the population of the metropolis is larger 
by & million of persons, we have only had added to our bridge accommo- 
dation som» ten feet of carriuge-way since 1821. From various reports 
that have come before us, we learn that the reason assigned for delaying 
the question is want of means. If the question is important, means 
will be found, The plea of poverty by the Corporation of London is 
One that will not be accepted by the public. The disclosures made be- 
fore the Royal Commissioners sufficiently prove that, had the Corporation 
the will, the way would be found. There is ho city in the world so 
weal:hy as London ; and there is no city of any pretensions to power or 
Credit possessing so little bride accommodation as London. Paris, 
Lyons, Glasgow, Dublin, are a credit to their respective countries, so far 


as bridges are concerned ; while London isa disgrace to England in that 


Oliveira gave notice 
London, which it is under. 


The honourable 
has been travelling on the Continent, to make himself thoroughly ve. 
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respect the arrangements are equal to the requirements of the public. 


INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION.* . 


As a step towards realising the plenary education of all classes of the 
people, nothing of late accomplished is, perhaps, of more importance 
than the published “ Report of the Committee appointed by the Council 
of the Society of Arts, to Inquire into the Subject of Industrial Instruc- 
tion; with the Evidence on which the Report is Founded.” This indus 
trial application of the educational process brings it to a practical level, 
where its value can be appreciated by the general understanding. The 
object of the Committee was to ascertain “ how far and in what manner 
the Society of Arts may aid in the promotion of such an education of the 
people as shall lead to a more general and systematic cultivation of arts, 
manufactures, and commerce—the chartered objects of the Society.” The 
better to promote this object, they sought, first, proof of the sentiments 
of manufacturers on the question ; and next, that of those of its advo- 
cates and students—of all, in fact, who had regarded the subject of edu- 
cation as a great social movement. To the circulars which they conse- 
quently issued they obtained a great number of valuable answere— 
amounting on the part of the manufacturers to “ a decided expreseion of 
opinion as to the urgent necessity of industrial instruction ;” and on the 
part of the various friends of education in general, to “a most cordial 
sympathy with their object, hope for the success of so important a move- 
ment, and regret that reform had been delayed so long.” Thus, as we 
have suggested, the question formerly discussed on abstract grounds 
alone has been brought to a practical result, from which much good may 
be expected. 

Such, then, is the stage of progress attained; and our arrival at it is 
no doubt partly due to the influence of the Great Exhibition on the 
minds of those who think. To quote the words of the Report, that 
Exhibition “at once showed to manufacturers their true position; it 
brought the truth home, not only to the well-informed few, but to the 
mass of our ill-instructed population.” To this may be added the con- 
viction of an intelligent foreigner, M. de Cocquiel, that ‘ the Universal 
Exhibition was a great school in which every nation came to seek, from 
the example of others, the means of improving its own labour, its own in- 
dustry; and one by which the British people have themselves been ex- 
tensively benefited by the improvements which their rivals have brought 
to the work cf production. ‘The idea (he adds) which originated the 
Great Exhibition is now fructifying and developing itself in the United 
Kingdom, and will certainly expand to a magnificent system of indus- 
trial instruction which, 1 have no doubt, will, ere long, serve as a model 
to all the nations of the Continent,” 

The Committee, nevertheless, have not been blind to the unfortunate 
fact that “ there is still, in some quarters, an unwillingness to promote 
industrial instruction, especially so far as the cultivation of taste in the 
Fine Arts is concerned.” Capitalists in this country, it would appear, 
have preferred to pirate foreign patterns, rather than to raise at home 
the requisite artistic skill. This practice, to some extent, has been 
found profitable; but it is not without ite inconveniences. Thus we are 
told, that the foreign pattern is frequently modified by varying the 
arrangement and quality of the colours—a delicate operation, some- 
times left to the workmen themselves, which does not always turn out 
happily. “ The result,” says M. de Cocquiel, “is often seen in those 
patterns jarring in colour and absurd in form, overladen with a multi- 
tude of incoherent accessories, from which we avert our gaze as we would 
stop our cars in the neighbourhood of discordant music.” But 
the strongest point of objection to the plan is the presumed 
want of necessity for the kind of education proposed. Those 
who are unfavourable to its promotion, roundiy urge that 
“the supply of science is always equal to the demand for it; that 
none of our works, either public or private, is at a stand-still because 
architects, engineers, or skilled workmen are not to be had; that we 
have attained to an eminence of commercial and manufacturing 
prosperity, unrivalled in any age of the world, and that all this has been 
accomplished without the aid of colleges of chemistry, or of schools of 
industrial instruction ; that, whenever great discoveries were wanted, 
men tomake them have alwaye been forthooming ; and thatimprovements 
or discoveries in the arts and sciences are rather the accidents of a 
lucky chance than the elaborated results of well-directed research and 
scientific investigation.” The Report before us has opposed to this the 
obvious reply, that the question is not, how this superiority has been 
acquired, but how it is to be retained. Besides, the result has clearly 
been produced in spite of the want of favourable conditions, not because 
of it; and should operate as an encouragement in future for the 
furnishing of such, as so much capital to be expended on an enterprise 
which has proved itself capable of an exceedingly profitable 
return. Nations, also, that have survived their internal convulsions, 
will naturally come into the market, and compete with us in the peace- 
ful pursuits of industry, in which, from our peouliar position, we had 
previously got the start. 

Conclusions such as these are corroborated in the Report by the ex- 
pressed opinions of Mr, Disraeli, Lord Seymour, and Lord John Russell. 
The most forcible way of placing the subject, however, was reserved for 
Sir Robert Peel, who thus expressed himself :—*“ All the facilities of in- 
teroourse,” said he, “ ure operating as bounties to skill and intelligence, 
They are shortening the distance between the producer and consumer ; 
and it is not safe for us to remain behind-hand ; for, depend upon it, if 
we are inferior in point of skill and intelligence, or general knowledge, 
to the manufacturers and producers of other countries, the increased fa- 
a of intercourse will result in transferring the demand from us 
to others, 

The requisite means for maintaining our su 


are not to be 
found in the further application of capital, which is already, from the 


mere fact of its superfluity, seeking to stimulate new sources of pro- 
ductive industry; but, in the improvement of labour, and its transla- 
tion from the muscular spheres ‘of activity to the nervous, or mental. 
“ The whole of industrial competition,” says Dr. Playfair, ‘is now re- 
solved into a struggle to obtain a maximum effect by a minimum expen- 
diture of power” The Continent, it is allowed, has been enabled to 
seize the growing element. of production, while England is left in pos- 
— hae of the decreasing one. mee labour must henceforth 
rec-ive ue encouragement amongst us, if we are to main 
relative position in the race of nations. wns. 
In connection with this en 
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of Arts, to Inquire into the Sather of edema inarnies ee 1 
pst se: the Report is Founded.” London ; Longman, Brown, 


matter of bridges, as in the several matters referred to by us in former 
articles, shown iteelf wholly unequal to the performance of duties it had etenm-ongine supplies the place © 
a . 


Every bridge on the river should be purchased and made toll-free, aH The know 
and other bridges should be added, without delay. The first new bridge 
should undoubtedly be that projected hry Bennoch, pivot hai 

the traffic north and south to cross iver ° 
hee eee tame improvement of the thoroughfares of the me- | forces Pog edequate cultivation of those powers of 
tropolis is of such vital importance to all that it might, for the informa. | spond t S. Reeee ym 
tion of the public, be advisable to lay down an entire scheme of | improved instruction of this kind. 
alterations, which ought to be proceeded with simultaneously. Before 
concluding the series of articles in which we are now engaged, we shall» 
in all probability, give, in a condensed form, a list of such improvements | methods of manufacture 
as are imperatively called for. Next week we shall turn our attention 
to the Murkets of the City, with a view to ascertain whether in that 
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quainted with the working of the Wine Duty; and, judging from his) the following instances may be profitably cited from the Report in ez- 
energy, we may fairly expect that the Bridges of Paris and other places 
will have received a due amount of attention. The evidence to be given, 
least some of the bridges of London, are will, in all probability, establish the fact that, in ite want of attention | men. and the 


structures of which the autvorities are justly proud; and it wae with to the convenience of 
no «mall amount of satisfaction that they heard uttered the high enco- 
mium attributed to Canova, that if London contained no other attrac- 
tion, the Strand-bridge (now called Waterloo-bridge) would amply com- 
pensate for a journey of # thousand miles. London-bridge is another 
of those noble works which demands the highest approbation. The 
question, however, which we desire to discuss is not whether some of 
the bridges are not a credit to the metropolis, but whether we 
have a sufficient number to properly accommodate the yes 
an 

river may be, it is nevertheless 
an immense inconvenience to those residing on its banks; pre- 


tenso -— 


munication. On hand, an in 
skill is required to aa to prepare 
work the tlectrlie wire, or to m: e aye igen 
man . 
chemistry. To meet this altered state of thi it 
vious the kind of instruction hitherto given must be modified and en- 
which half a century ago would have constituted 
its a man of science, does net now suffice for the every-day 
working sees of the intelligent artisan. This shows that the question is 
notone of mere competition. Were we the only producers m the ree, 
it would be still our interes: to provide for this development of nat 


—= oa ae 
“ Nature is subjugated only by obedience,” is the maxim 
wy t advantage that would result from an 
Men would no longer have to pass 
their lives in hopeless wretchedness whenever that branch of art or ma- 
tal eicher trough thecleace a fashion or se Saopion ot improved 
b er t the change of fashion, or the r 
fe ie ha would give them that venesey of 
mind which would enable them to turn to something else. There are none 
80 helpless as the hand-loom weaver or the farmer’s boy. Their skill is 
not rational, but instinctive, like that of the beaver or the bee. 


Some persons may, even yet, be found who lament that the progress of 
civilisation tends to extinguish the ignorant and untrained; but la- 
mentations, however just—which this is not—cannot alter the law of tene 
dency and the fact of position. The instinct of a benevolent heart ought 
rather to suggest the desire that the instructed should aid their less for- 
tunate brethren in acquiring those additional attainments which have 
become indispensable for their subsistence; and a practical recognition 
of the ever-increasing necessity for an improved education of the mind 
in proportion t» the advance of civilisation. 

A considerable portion of the Report is occupied with combating the 
vulgar sophism that presumes an an’ between theory and prac- 
tice, that is essential, and indeed so fatal, as to amount to an incom- 
patibility. It is not necessary for us to dwell on such a point. Our 
readers are sufficiently aware that theory and practice are, in the nature 
of things, inseparable, and mutually help each other. The objection, 
indeed, may be voted obsolete, as well as fallacious. No amount of 
practical ekill and experience can replace the want of theoretical know- 
ledge; and this every one, who knows anything of the subject ut all, 
knows well enough, now-a-days, That the public mind is at present so 
clear on this point, is in part due to the Sociery of Arts, which justly 
claims the c edic of having greatly conduced to the desirable result, in 
its encouragement of a scientific agriculcure, and the share which it had 
in the idea and the w rking out of the Great Exhibition. 

Such being the facts and the argument, it becomes evident that an 
enlarged plaa of general education for all classes i. required. A merely 
classical education is, in these times, not enough. A mathematical and 
scientific education should be added, to enable the student to take an 
active part in the ever-var developments vf modern society. Schools 
of all sorts must undergo improvement in accordance with the spirit of 
the age. Those of the Dean of Hereford are quoted as examples. In 
them it is stated that the instruction is werth paying for and staying for, 
The great evil of popular education is the early age at which children 
are taken from school—an evil only to be remedied by an improvement 
in the rank and charucter of the instruction accorded. The low standard 
of instruction adopted, for instance, by our parish schools, has made the 
class just above the labourer look upon them with contempt. We must 
prove to the public that the instruction given in schools bears directly 
on the future prospects of youth; and they will then be numerously and 
properly attended; but not until then. To make’ the instruction 
eflicient, there should be brought to bear on it the agency of a Central 
Board of Lxaminers, with power to grant certificates of merit; the 
appointment of which is rightly and strongly urged by the Committee. 

The velfish doctrine that people should not be educated above their 
condition, is now an exploded error, Men exercise with pleasure any 
craft in which they are conscious of excellence. They like their profes- 
sion, because they know it. * If,” says the Report before us, “it be a 
wise economy in a flourishing trading establishment, or in a large manu- 
iuctory, to have all the hands, and tools, and machinery, each the best 
of its kind, and in the most perfect working order, it surely cannot be 
considered too refined a policy, that this country should develop all its 
naive force of character and strength of intellect, to the utmost perfec- 
tion of which it is susceptible.” New wants, too, require new means. 
Professions and occupations lately unknown, are now highways to for- 
tune and respect ; some of those previously recognised, have been over- 
filled and become unprofitable. The movement of civilisation is evi- 
dently in the line of the useful arts. Our education, it is manifest, 
sould travel in the same direction. 

We close our analysis with the practical result which the Committee 
have embodied in their Report, as the résumé of the facts and sugges- 
tion which they had solicited :— 

‘To found schools for art and colleges for science, is by no means a novel 
idea. 1c has been floating in the minds of speculative and ingenious 
men for more than two centuries, Some of our most practical manufac- 
tureis have come to the same result, that some central institution is re- 
quired which should or, , assist, and advise locai institutions through- 
out the country. We believe the following outline would, to a great 
extent, include their several plans :— 

That g central institution be established in London or Manchester, or 
in some other convenient locality. That, on the plan of the London 
University, it should admit into union with it, colleges, mechanics’ insti- 
tu ions, schools, and even private seminaries; that the conditions of 
affiliation should be few and simple ; that, like the Lendon University, it 
should hold examinations, not, however, in London only, but throughout 
the provinces also. Unlike the London University, it should not only 
examine, but teach. It should be its especial duty to train maste:s as 
teachers of seience, so far as it bears on industrial instruction, and not 
teachers only, but those also who intend to follow other occupations. 
They believe it better that there should be noseparate school for teachers, 
but that all should be instructed together, as in our older universities 
and their colleges, of which this has been represented to us as a truly 
admirable feature. We do not mean to imply by this that teaching 
should not be taught as an art. Experience has established the prin- 
ciple, that to teach knowiedge is an art, itself ened to be taught. It 
has its own general principles, and specific rules founded on these prin- 
cipies. The cencra! institution to have attached to it exhibitions or 

larships to reward those students who, at the local examinations, 
should distinguish themselves, to enable them to receive a higher kind of 
instruction. The examinations in the provincial districts would enab 
the examiners to select the élite of our 
ect those studies the: 
of some of the s 

A central institution of this kind would not only be well adapted to 
advise with and as:ist the present local institutions, but also to aid in 
the setting up of new ones, Even the mere establishment of the cen- 
tral institution weuld encourage the formation of others in the provinces, 
independent of it, yet looking up to it for advice and assistance. 


Se far, so good. But, in the cause of plenary education for all 
classes, 
teach the people, education must be made attractive. knowledge, 
cultivating the memory at the expense of the mind, is not sufficient, 


fact, be ex- 
being deterio- 


(he = is | eee to take up a few hundreds of —— persons ; 
but, when the nations are to be attracted, there is nothing than 
earth that will draw their feet.” 

This matter of Universal Education, therefore, will require the fullest 
to 


application of the highest philosophical intelligence to direct it, in its 
complicated bearings and various relations, to the most successful issue. 
Theory and practice must unite; low and narrow views must be care- 
fully repudiated; while the loftiest es and the most 

‘motives should be not only sedulously but permitted to rule 
with absolute power, as the legitimate of every plan 

for adoption, and the ultimate tests of its advantages and its 


P fitness for the ts r 
ee ‘or proming wen of modern socicty—as ambitious 


